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THREE GREAT BRITISH LEADERS 


ALEXANDER MCLAREN (Baptist) JOSEPH PARKER (Congregational) ROBERT RAINY (Presbyterian) 


From a photograph taken at the recent joint meeting of the English Congregational and Baptist Unions, at which 
these three men received conspicuous honor 
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Speakers for the Diamond Jubilee 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


Tuesday, 2.30 P.M. 


Organization. 
Howard. 7.30 P.M. 


A. H. aie oO 
Lyman Abbott. 

Wednesday, 9 A. M. +e Service. Sec. B. 
Clark, Mic at HR R. mies, Cc. 1. Scola: 
A. Z. Conrad. J. H. Sue Ss, Mrs. A. F. Palmer, 
C.L. Thompson, ¥. Mi. mich Miss ‘M.D. hae 
Ward, N. Boynton, J. H. Parker. 7.30 P. 8. ‘Gad: 


man, W. G. Pudderoot. 
Thursday. 9 A. M. we Service, Annual Busi- 
ness. Doremus Sc unde W. W. Clark, T. J. Re 5 


William Shaw, 8. B. Cap en, A. F. Beard. 2 P. 
ington Choate, C. F. Cl ap, Josiah. Strong. re 30'r 
J.H. Twitchell, C. E. Jefferson, Alexandee McKenzie. 





That there may be a full membership at 
this meeting we call attention to the following 
extract from the constitution of the society (2): 
“Every Congregational church in the United 
States annually contributing to the treasury 
of this society (C. H. M. S.) or to any of its 
auxiliaries shall have the right to elect each 


year two persons who shall be known as an- |. 


nual members of this society.”’ It is very de- 
sirable that our churches in New England be 
well represented at the business meetings, 
which will be held Tuesday afternoon and 
Thursday morning. 











: 
California 


The Overland Limited, 
the luxurious every-day 
train, leaves Chicago 
6.30 p. m., via 

Chicago & North-Western, 
Union Pacific and 
Southern Pacific Railways. 


The best of everything. 
Send for booklet entitled 
“California,” beautifully 
illustrated. Free. 


Principal Agencies: 


461 Broadway - New York|485 Vine St., - Cincinnati 


601 Ches’t St ,Philadelphia 


THE riachitenbtits mia + saci 


Boylston Street 


Boston’s Newest Hotel 


Near New Old South and Trinity Churches, Boston 
Public Library, Art Museum, New’Horticultural, 
Sympheny and Chickering Halls. 


Superb in Appointments, Cuisine 
and Service 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


The Most Modern and Up-to-date Hotel in Boston 


Special Rates for Clergymen during 
May, July and August. 





URIAH WELCH 


Formerly of New York 


Summer Homes 


Do you realize that a Cozy, Comfort- 
able Summer Home can be bought in 
the Green Mountains, with a generous 
tract of land, at less than half the cost 
of erecting ,a house ? 


I have such places on my list. 





Write me for description, stating how 
far you wish to go from R. R. station 
and about how much you wish to invest. 


GUY WILSON, Bethel, Vt. 








Hotel Brunswick 


BOSTON 


European and American Plans 





Best Located Hotel in the City 











507 Smithf'ld 8t., Pittsburg 
368 Washington S&t.,Boston| 234 Superior St., Cleveland 
301 Main St, Buffalo 


: | 17 Campus Martius, Detroit 
oe Clark 8t., - Chicago 2 King st.,£., Toronto, Ont. 




















CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin Screw Passenger Steamers from 


THE LENOX 


FOREIGN TOURS 


Parties moving J June, July and A Moderate 
ange Short tour in Au $225. Our tours 
ve many special and valuable features. Con- 


ducted by university graduates. 
Illustrated pamphlet now ready. 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown. Remarkable for 
steadiness. 14,000 tons, 600 feet long, 65 feet beam. 
All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms located on upper 
decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 
SAXONIA, May 11, June 15, July 20. 
IVERNIA, June 1, July 6, Aug. 10. 
Saloon, $60 up. Second Saloon, #40. Third 
Class, low rates. Accommodation unsurpassed. 
ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agent, 

99 State St., Boston, Mass. 





GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, 45 Po ona depending on 


Splendid steamer we aac wl ” (new), 11,000 t tons, 
May 4; “ Cestrian,” 9,000 tons, May 11; “ Winifredian ’ 
(new). 10, 1 tons, May 18;* Devonian” (new), 11,000 
tons, June 5 

F. O. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 1165 State Street, Boston 


To PALESTINE and EGYPT. 


LOWEST RATE EVER OFFERED. 
UNIQUE ey cg 
One Bible Students’ Excursion. March, 





A Year of Jaye aon f° Books faraished. 
route. Lady beet 
Select, congenial r rigidly limited. 


Comfort and capltonbed teal leadersh 
PALESTINE nearer ay co., 
1221 Van Buren 8t., Chieago, Tl. 


NEW CENTURY 
VACATION EXCURSION 
Scetland, Engiand, Ireland, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland and Italy, July—August, 1901. 


Party 0! ized and accompanied by Rev. Dr. A. Z. 
Conrad, 77 Main St., Worcester, Mass. . 
Write Dr.Conrad - - 


$250 and upwards. 
for Program Book 
—Small party of ines sailing June 
EUROPE, Sis! asec! ane. ae 
wanes, en d,  Semeny, Italy, "Holland. Be gium: 
MISS et: BOUR 81 81 Columbia Hts., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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Educational _ 


[ue FISK ‘TEACHERS’ AGENcies 

4 Ashburton, Pl., Boston;- 156 Fifth Ave, y. Y; 
Washington; Chicago; Minieapolis; San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Manual -Free. EVERETT 0. FISK & Co, 


™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to <A schools, f 
Advises parents about sc! er meee: 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager, 








MAINE, BANGOR. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Full regular course in all departments, wit 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek: a ~< 
trance examination Thursday, Sept. 5, 1901, 9 4, x, 
For Catalogue or further in: formation apply to 
Prof. C. A. Beckwith. By 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 
Special Advantages for 


HARTFOR D College Graduates, 
THEOLOCICAL 
Feeney = Training. Ss E M 1 NARY 


Ample iquipment. ° 
Apply to PRovReson JACOBUS. 


Special wags inM 
DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY. 


Announcement for 1901-02, Now Ready. 
MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 
For Girls. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley and Wells. Four acres for outdoor 
sports. Golf, Basket Ball, Tennis. Addres: 

Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowelt, ne. 

















MASSACHUSETTS, WABAN. 


THE WABAN SCHOOL{‘;" 
WABAN HALL for Boys WINDSOR HALL for Girls 
J. H. PILLSBURY and ANNA M. GoopnNow, Principals 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


The Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
Wore r, Mass. Courses of Study in Mechanical, 
Civil rand “Electrical Engineering and Chemistry. 200° 
page catalogue, showing 3 ee secured by grad- 
uates, —. free. mses low. 34th year. 

. K. MA’ SHALL, Registrar. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

‘ Pisces. wn Allowance 

opens Sept. 19. atecetos F. eS M., wD. 
awmut Ave., near Ave. 

Send for Catalogue. 





PENNSYLVANIA, a 


IVY HOUSE 
Preparatory for Bryn Mawr and other colleges. Ad- 
dress Miss MARY E. STEVENS, 59 High Street, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


SUMMER CAMP FOR BOYS 
A seven weeks’ camp on Lake Ossipee, N. H., will be 
conducted by Mr. Benner of the Weliesie) Schoo! for 
a. Inquiries may be adresse 

DWARD AUGUSTINE coven. Wellesley, Mass. 





MAINE, OXFORD. 

VACATION SCHOOL for Boys, Oxford, Maine. 
ef and August. Co 

Homes. Special attention ohn making A back wot 

Weekly excursions geo botany, Gol 

tennis, boating, fishing, swim swimining, d driving, * Coaching 

trip through the Wiite Mou wh Number limited, 
F. CALDWELL, A A. M., Prin. 


—— 





PENNSYLVANIA, BRYN MAWR. 


THE MISSES SHIPLEY SCHOOL 
‘FOR GIRLS. BRYN MAWR, PA‘. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 
Ten miles from Philadelphia. Clearness in present 
ie thoroughness in laying foundations. © 


RHODE ISLAND, PROVIDENCE. 


FRIENDS SCHOOL 


age mga R.1. Founded by Friends over 4 srg 
tury ago, but open to all denominations. Endowes. 
Eighteen ‘States represented last year. Ideal com)’ 
tion of school and home life. a year. 
AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B., Principal 


—— 








HOLIDAYS IN ENCLAND. 


A 83-page book sthers, Dick describ Cathedral 
Route, Pilgrim Fa d Dis- 


p. Circulars d 
ing Harwich Hook of Wrollena Beyal Mail 
ee ay, twin screw steamship line from England 


GREAT EASTERN R’Y OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York. 


ee, mre Tour; $475 Srrss: 





WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President 


67th year ns 18, mnaqwed gaits e prepare 
; with advanced courses for high vel ool, graduate 

nm 
ree college team bear 


French and German usic added. 
oes = lighting, etc. iNew brick Sormsieery ust ith 








175. 38 days $260. 47 days Ital 25. 
Address Edwin’ ones, 462 2 Putnam Ave. Brooklyn, Re: 


tennis, golf. gy 
and ‘healthfulls meated In 90 mil miles of Boe 
hom Leacen "Wen « camlogne addr 
president, ‘Norton, Mase. 
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and Boston Recorder 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 
Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 





Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER SPECIAL CONDITIONS, $2 
On trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 





RECEIPTS for subscri 
ptions are indicated by the date of 
expiration on the address label. Ifa special receipt is 
o ted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 
ANGE OF ADDREs8.—Notice of bp of address 
of th riday to insure the sending 
paper of the following week to the new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1 Inches ag the column. 
plitcounts according to prmaad on 
oe NOTICES, leaded nouperell, 6 ray cents per line, 


each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 
14 Beacon St., Boston 








LoweLt MASON, 


Lowell Mason’s Niche in ‘‘IN EXCELSIS.” 

Recognizing what is best in modern composers, “In Ex- 
celsis”. retains the really “ good old tunes” which have 
earned a classic rank by half a century’s use. Of all 
American writers of hymn-tunes, Lowell Mason is easily 
first, and “In Excelsis” showsits appreciation of his ser- 
vices by using thirty-two of his best-known hymn-tunes. 


THE CENTURY CO., 





mus, 0. 
B. 1782. DO. 1872. 





You can get a free, returnable, copy of ‘In 
Excelsis,” for examination, by asking 


UNION Square, New York City. 











THE healthy, happy child is the joy of the house- 
hold. Mellin’s Food babies are always happy, rosy 
and bright. 


HuMokRgs feed on humors—the sooner you get rid 
of them the better. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the med- 
icine to take. 


MR. URIAH WELCH, proprietor of the new Hotel 
Lenox, Exet:r and Boylston Streets, Boston, is a 
hotel man who combines a mature and very success- 
fulexperience of many years with progressive, lib- 
eral, enterprising methods, the results of which are 
seen in the management and general conduct of this 
superb establishment in the Back Bay quarter. 


GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON.—Under 
the personally conducted tourist system of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, a tour to Gettys- 
burg, Luray and Washington will leave Boston 
May 17. Rate, covering carriage drives, admission 
to the Caverns, hotel accommodations, etc., Boston, 
$35, New York, $25. Itinerary of D. N. Bell, Tour- 
ist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


A Lost ART.—Our architects have lost the art of 
making beautiful curves. Some of the staircases 
in the old Boston houses of a century ago are 
notable for their wonderful bravery of curves, 
which never conflict with each other and are a 
perpetual delight to the designer. In these days 
fine curves are rarely seen. There is a piece of fur- 
niture on view at the Paine Furniture Warerooms 
this week which is attracting much attention by 
reason of its beautiful curves. It is described and 
pictured in another column of this paper. 


KEEP THE BALANCE UP.—It has been truthfully 
said that any disturbance of the even balance of 
health causes serious trouble. Nobody can be too 
careful to keep this balance up. When people be- 
gin to lose appetite, or to get tired easily, the least 
imprudence brings on sickness, weakness or debil- 
ity. The system needs a tonic, craves it and should 
not be denied it; and the best tonic of which we 
have any knowledge is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. What 
this medicine has done in keeping healthy people 
healthy, in keeping up the even bdlance of health, 
gives it the same distinction as a preventive that it 
enjoys as a cure. Its early use has illustrated the 
wisdom of the old saying that a stitch in time saves 
nine. Take Hood’s for appetite, strength and en- 
durance. 


CuRtovs CONDITIONS CHANGED BY QUIET.— 
When jaded by the cares and worries of this life» 
when filled with a spirit of unrest, the best thing 
imaginable f r the afflicted to do is to hie himself to 
new scenes—to the primeval wilds, in that part of 
New England known as the fishing regions, there 
to enjoy a period of absolute quiet. « The enjoyme nt, 
the complete retirement in which one finds himself, 
is the best health restorer you can find. The manip- 
ulation of hooks, nets and lines, the sight of a. big, 
wary fish, anxious for a tussle, and the excitement 
attending the landing of one of these fine fellows 
will drive away the blues, and every moment of the 
spring vacation is one of intense enjoyment. The 
regions. or sections, which offer allurements to the 
early fisherman are several, but the most prominent 
and conspicuous are the Moosehead and Rangeley 
regions, though many sportsmen prefer the Allegash 
region or the territory in Washington County, 
Maine, while others single out Lake Winnepesaukee 
or Memphremagog, or Sunapee, or Champlain, or, 
perhaps, some one of the streams or lakes of the 
Adirondacksis the choice for the spring sport. The 
Boston & Maine Railroad reaches every section in 
which spring fishing is a predominant feature, and 
the pamphlet, “ Fishing and Hunting,” gotten out 
by its General Passenger Department, whose offices 
are in Boston, Mass., is chock-full of interesting in- 
formation which every sportsman should read, and 
a two-cent stamp sent to the above address will 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 


Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., published under this heading at ten cents a line. 











THE address of Rev. Goorge: F. Stanton is changed from 
26 to 41 Somerset St., Boston. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEETING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 

all, Congregational House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 

THE annual Roar of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society will be held in the pematy Church, 
Andover, on Wednesday, May 22, 1901, at 2 Pp 

JOSHUA Corr, See. 

BANGOR ALUMNI NOTICE. The annual moocag of the 
Bangoe Alumni Association of Boston and vicin y — 
be held at the American House, Boston, | omen ay 6, 
at 12 o’clock. Election of officers and discussion. 
ner at 12.30. All Bangor men are ccrdially invited. 

H. WHEELOCK, Sec. 


THE annual meeting of the Woman’s Home Missionary 
organizatious = be ae » Park oe a, Boston, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1901 2.15 P All ar cordially 
ha to be AB 4 ars. C.R. Wilson, Detroit Mich, 
Miss Nina E. Lamson, San Mateo, N. rs. ashing: 
ton Choate Greenwich, Ct., and bydney Strong, D. D., 
Oak Park, Iil., are among the speakers. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of seventy- five 
ized home peeeene Se society will wel- 


past. m 
or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New vork City. 
SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WOMAN’S BOARD 
OF «.1SSION8.—The semi-annual mosting of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions will be held on Wec meneey, May ps. 
1901, in Union Church, South Weymouth. Morn rning 
session at 10 ; afternoon *session at 2: The general sub- 
{pet of the meeting will be, The Importance of Educa- 
ion in Foreign Missionary Work. There will be a 
discussion oa best methods of securing a knowledge of 
the work in the home churches. There will also be 
addresses on Educational Work in the Field by Miss 
Nellie M. eney ae Oxston China, Miss Florence 
Denton of Kyoto, - ss Florence A. Fenshaw of 
the American Golheye'f for Gitis in Constantinople. 
BIE B. CHILD, Home cena 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 76 Wall 
St.; New York. Incorporated April, 1833" “Sbicets to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 

chaplains and missionaries , F-~! temperance 
homes and boarding Louses in | ing seaports at ae 

and abroad; provides libraries for outgo tgoing v 
a the Satlor’s. Magazine, Seaman's end | 


mtributions to sustain its work wy solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, er. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The seventy-fifth annual meetin; ha 1. held at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, peginntag May i, 2.30 
p. M., and continuing through the Seening of ursday, 
May 16. The annua —— will be —. by Rev. 
Lyman Abbott, D. D., New York. interesting 
themes appro sees to the ‘Diamond Jubi ee of Home 
Missions will di 1 bs and a large 
attendance from all parts o the country “1s expected. 
Railroad Fares.—Reduced rate of a fare and a third on 
the certificate plan has been secured for New England, 
Middle States and the Central West. Delegates purchase 
full fare tickets to Boston and request of agerts certifi- 
cates for return fare at the reduced rate. Application 
for these certificates shoald be made before the hour of 
purine. Tickets may be purchased three days before 
time of meeting and return tickets are good for three 
days after the close. Certificates should be deposited 
with the Transportation Committee immediately upon 
arrival at Boston 
Hotels vt Special arrangements have been made with the 
following hoteis for the fmond Jubilee anniversary 
according to the rates indica 
American Plan.—Hotel Woes, $4.00 and ee otek 
Berkeley, $3.00. American House, $2.50 $2.2 
room. Quincy House, $2.50, two in room; a; 82: we rie 
a supper, twoinaroom. The Langham, es 
meen , two in room. Hotel Kem rton, #2. 00 and up. 
runswick $3.50, two in a bed. United States Floral 
$2.50, twoina a bed. 
European Pian.—American House, $1.00, sin fe goem : 
1.50, two in Leg = Hotel Bellevue, $1.00; 
nroom. Essex Hotel, $1.50 each, two in a ied. Hotel 
Touraine, $3.00 to $6.00, with bath; $5.00 
double — with bath. Hotel Oxford, $1.00 eac i two 
b by arker House, $1.50 t $2. ‘0 $4.00 
to 4S. 50, roe $4.00 to #5. 50. double wit bath: 
Quincy’ Hh ouse, $1.00. comes. Hotel, some as Parker 
The Tratimet, $ $2.50 and up; 5f30° and up, two 
a Lenox, 82.00 tb to 00. Thorndike, 
1.00. The Lan , $2.00, two if aroom. Adams 
ouse, $1.50; ie two in bea. United jy Hotel, 
1.00, two in’ bed. "The Vic toria, #3.00, two in room. 
The e Westminster, $2.00 and. up; 2.50 tod. =D, two in 


roThe above rates can be secured at The Vendome, The 
Berkeley, T' e Re ge oy $d Rg 2 The Parker, 
Young’s, The Lenox, The and e Brunswick 
only through app st cation to the ‘oheman of the Enter- 
tainment Committee, Rey. R. A. Beard, D. D., 393 Broad- 
way, Cambridge, Mass. The committee expects to secure 
accommodations in boarding houses at.the rate of $1. 
per day for —— breakfast and supper. 


IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 


by announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, 
please mention that the advertisement was seen in 














procure it for you. 
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NEW 
RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 


Published by 
The Macmillan Company 


“If the flood of religious literature casts 
ashore occasional/y such volumes as these, let 
it remain at high-water mark.” 


The Evolution of Immor- 
tality 


By S. D. McConnkt1, D. D._ 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Fascinating in style, aud original in con- 
ception and treatment.—N. Y. Tribune. 


Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question 


By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D. 
12mo, $1.50. 
The work of a nervy thinker.— Advance. 


Reconstruction in Theology 
By Prof. Henry C. Kine. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The teaching of Jesus is held up as the 
source of the spiritual powers behind all 
social progress.—Americun Friend. 


The Influence of Christ in 
Modern Life 


By NEWELL Dwieut HILuis, D. D. 
12 no, cloth, $1.50. 
Dr. Hillis reminds us of his famous 
predecessors in his loyalty to the new 
theology.—Eraminer. 


History, Prophecy, and the 
Monuments 


By Prof. JAMEs D. McCurpy. 
8vo, 3 vols. in a box, $9.00. 


If one can only read a single book on 
the subject, this is decidedly the book to 
read.—Christian Literature. 


The Macmillan Gompany 


66 Fifth Ave., New York 




















~ Memorial 


of Pevrile Glass may today be seen, 
States, but also in foreiga cities. 


used exclusively by us. 





TIFFANY:@ 


333 to 341 FOURTH 


the erection of a window. 


suitable to the surroundings 





Favrile Glass has range, depth and 
brilliancy of color not to be found in any other glass, and it is made and 


All of our windows are executed under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Louis C. Tiffany, who has for over twenty sage been the art director of the 


The permanent color of the glass itself in its varying shades and forms 
interprets the color design of the window, and no surface stains or pig- 
ments are used except in the flesh portion of the work. 

Our illustrated treatise will gladly be sent to those who contemplate 


Memorial Tablets in original and artistic designs made in materials 


All Forms of Memorials 


Windows , 


not only in all parts of the United 
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Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY meg ee apy oS =~ 
No. 607 Congregational House. Office hours9to5. An 
nual membersh -00 ; 1ife membership, $20. 00.° Cop 
tributions solici Miss Lizzie D. White, Treasurer. 
AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN 
a Congregational House, Boston. Frank 
Treasurer; Charles E. Swett, Publishing an¢ 
Puce Ri Agent. Office in New Yor rk, Fourth A 
and Twenty- Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
THE WOMAN’sS SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY of Bos 
ton, Room 601 Co gational oe Annual —e_ 
ae $1.00; life membershi 0.00. Mrs. Henry « 
Delano. , Hotel Berkeley, Boylston St., Boston. 
THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa 
tion, offers its services to churches desirin, Legg bd Fag 
er 


Room gupn lies in Massachusetts and in o 
- <= gees House, Boston. Rev. Charle: 
B. Rice, Secretary. 


TH = AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Unitec 
Uharities Building, New York. Missions in the Unitec 
States, evangelist ¢ and educational, at the South and it 
the e West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston ottice 
615 Co tional House ; ts haa office, 153 La Sali: 
Street. mations may be sent to either of the abov: 
offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth Ave. an 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING an 


4 a =e Parson e Building. Rev. L. Cobb 
D. D. Charles Hope, Treasurer Uniter 
Charities Bull ling. New York: v. George A. Hood 


ngrevational House, Boston, Field Secretary. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION Soorkty (includin 
former New West Education ). 

for students for the intr. Twenty-seven Congrega 
tional ¢ and A in ——— states. Te 
free Christian schools in Utahand New Mexico. 8. * 
WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 61 peseresetons 
House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 








Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Contributions pone oll og for Rca | work. ites 
George M. Boyn Secretary and Treasurer 
We se Duncan Ph. D., Field Secretary; Rev. Francis J 
Marsh, New iengiand Superintendent, Congregationa 
House, Boston. 

. THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bosto: 
and vicinity eer. Its object is the estal. 
and of Ev: — Congregationa 





Benevolent Societies 
woman's dg | ~4 OF Missions, Room 704, Cong ega- 


tional Louise Day, Treas 
= B. “Child, Home Secretary." ea 
N SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827 
Rev Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President, Geo. Gould 
Treasurer ; . Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Roon 
onal H mn. A jona 


social, 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should he made 
Sea: end Sotiety. made pay 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusett: 
only) by the St teammates HOME MISSIONARY % 
bog! No. tional House. Rev. Joshua 
Race Rev Es win B. Palmer, Treasurer. 





nm and its suburt» 
henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey. ‘Treas George H 
Flint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Bos' 
BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, ‘Boston, Ke 
pag solicited Le vy name. Send gifts to ““s G. stan 
vol, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid t 
E B. ‘palmer, 609 Congregational House 
NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUNL 
—Aids aged and disable:! ministers and missionaries an. 
their families. Acting Secie , Rev. Edward Hawes, 
D. D., Hartford, ey Treasurer, 
ford orm of ees 
oft ‘e National Coune 1 of the Congregationa) Churches 
ofth. United States ” (a body corporate chartered under 
the — of the State of Connecticut) (here iasert the 
uounes , to be used for the purpose uf Ministeria 
Relief provided in the resolutious of the Nationa 
Council of the Congregation | Churches of the Unite 





Nutritive, Refreshing, Economical in use. A breakfast-cupful 
of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 
Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 





‘Sacred Songs No.2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equally 
delightful new hymns aud tanes with a judicious 

selection Of familiar favorites — faruishing, i 
the opinion of mane, even a more serviceable collection 
than No. 1, of whi ch volume over 825,000 have been 
sold. Price of either book is $25 per 100. Sample post 
free 20 cents. 

No. 1 AND No. 2 COMBINED. 

A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymns 

and tunes offered. #45 per 100, post free, 45 cts 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York ané Chicago. 
For Sale by CONG. S.S. & PUB. SOCIETY, Boston and Chicago 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company. 


Chartered 1822, 


Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$7,000,000 


The Company is a legal.depositary for moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail- 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Keal Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. A+sts as Agent for the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN S. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t Sec’y. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Samuel Sloan, Moses Taylor Pyne, 
William Waldorf Astor, pours A. C. Taylor, 


5. S. Palmer, olden, 

D. O. Mills, William Rowland, 
Robert F. Ballantine, Edward R. Bacon, 
Franklin D. Lanes: H. Van R. Kennedy, 
George F. Cleveland H. Dodge, 
Charles A. Peabody, Jr., John I 





» Riker, 
nage D. Auchincloss, Daniel 8. Lamont, 


D. King, Jr., A. G. BN 
Sanry Hentz, Archibald D. Russell, 
Robert C. Boyd, P. A. Valentine, 


James Stillman, Edwin 8. Marston. 





CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 
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The Path of Peace in Our Work for Home Missions 


To pass an intelligent judgment upon the questions at. 
issue between the National Home Missionary Society and the 
state auxiliaries requires some knowledge of the historical 
relations between them. Interest in home missions in this 
country took form first in state organizations in Connecticut 
in 1798, in Massachusetts in 1799 and in New Hampshire in 
1801—Rhode Island followed in 1802. The express-aim of 
these state societies was ‘“‘to give the gospel to the remote 
parts of our country where Christ is seldom preached,” but 
gradually the scope of action came to include destitute fields 
within the bounds of the respective states. At first, however, 
the nation was their parish and in. the early years of this 
century they sent missionaries as far West as the Mississippi 
River and as far South as New Orleans. 

For several state societies to prosecute home missions in 
this individual fashion was soon seen to be a desultory and 
expensive method. So on May 12, 1826, 126 persons, represent- 
ing thirteen states and four religious bodies, organized in the 
Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, the American Home 
Missionary Society, building it on an earlier organization 
called the United Domestic Missionary Society. It is the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of this historic occasion which is to 
be celebrated by the Jubilee in this city next week. 

It is important to keep this bit of history in mind, which 
makes it clear that the national society grew originally out of 
the desire of friends of home missions, chiefly in New England 
states and in New York, for a more efficient system of evan- 
gelizing the nation, thus better carrying out a purpose that 
had been largely dominant in the creation of some of the state 
societies a number of years before. 

Naturally, however, in view of the fact that most of the 
state auxiliaries, numbering at present thirteen, were organ- 
ized since the establishment of the national society, the latter 
has come to be looked upon as the mother society and as the 
necessary and appropriate agent through which the newer 
sections of the country should receive the gospel. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the states soon remanded to it responsibility for 
work in fields which could not care for themselves, and so it 
came to have the direct superintendence of home missionary 
activities in the Interior and Western states, though even in 
such cases there has always been a local board in each state or 
territory to recommend to the New York office the particular 
churches and fields deserving grants. 

Meanwhile the self-supporting states, relieved from direct 
oversight of work beyond their boundaries but never slacken- 
ing interest in it, have concentrated efforts on their own 
territory, finding as the years went on many serious local 
problems arising from the flow of the tide of population away 
from the rural towns, its congestion in the great cities and 
the rapid incoming of foreigners. But despite the drain upon 
their treasuries for local needs, the auxiliaries, particularly 
those in the stronger states, have always sought to secure as 
large an overplus as possible for the nation-wide work which 
was growing in magnitude and importance at the same time. 

Underthese circumstances, with two lines of activity calling 
for support, it was almost inevitable that the sponsors for each 


would not always see eye to eye with respect to the proportion 
of emphasis that should be laid on each, and the practical ques- 
tion has always been, what proportion of funds available for 
the whole work should go to the state and what to the national 
treasury. There have always been givers of intelligence and 
discrimination, who preferred to specify the destination of 
their contributions, but perplexity and friction arose in rela- 
tion to the undesignated gifts of the churches, which consti- 
tute by far the largest quota of the entire amount available 
for both state and nation. 

This being practically the situation, in 1893 the national 
society and the auxiliaries entered into a compact, which was 
in substance as follows: 

That all recommend and urge upon the churches and individuals 
that all contributions of funds for the home missionary cause in 
auxiliary states be sent directly to the treasuries of those states by 
whomsoever appeals were made, and regardless of the nature of such 
appeals—whether local or national in scope. 

That a convention of all parties in New York once a year, after 
receiving estimates of probable incomes and needs, should apportion 
specific sums to the several states for their local work. That in 
states where the income to the state treasury exceeded in any year 
the amount of such apportionment, such excess was to be paid over 
to the national treasury ; where it was less than the apportionment, 
the deficiency was to be met from the national treasury to the extent, 
if need be, of the full amount received by the national treasury from 
the state—contributions and legacies—for the year from all sources. 

This form of agreement was termed a “compact,” and 
from it the national society at the beginning of this year with- 
drew for reasons specified in its document published in The 
Oongregationalist, April 4. Its argument may perhaps fairly 
be stated as follows: 

Under the compact the national society bore more than a fair 
share of the risks of the business, especially in loss of receipts, as 
shown by its continuing debt. 

Its agents were not justified in using the needs of the wide field 
in appeals for money when they knew that the gifts of the people 
were to be spent in the churches of their own state. They must 
either discontinue their most effective plea or lay themselves open 
to charges of false statement. 

The national society in this document also objected to 
having the annual arrangement between itself and each state 
determined, as in recent years, by a general vote at a conven- 
tion, preferring to co-operate with each state individually. 
It also claimed the whole nation as its field of service, and 
declared its obligation to consider the needs of the work in 
the auxiliary states as carefully as elsewhere; also its right, 
while recognizing also the demands of the state organization, 
to appeal directly to every Congregational church in the 
country, leaving the church to determine for itself the precise 
direction of its gifts. The national society also expressed in 
this document a desire to confer with the state societies on 
the proposition submitted. 

To this document the auxiliaries, after meeting in conven- 


tion, replied in a paper printed in our issue of April 27. Its 


main contentions are as follows: 


That the national society, in justification of its claim that it had 
suffered financially through the compact, presented a table of figures 
which did not fairly represent the contribution of each state to the 
national treasury. 

That the auxiliaries are integral parts of the national society, 
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and it is essential that their independence, as well as inter-depend- 


ence; should be maintained. 
That the national society exceeds its jurisdiction in claiming an 
- obligation to consider work within the boundaries of the auxiliary 
states and a right to appeal to each church individually for funds to 
be paid directly into the national treasury. 
That the historic basis of co-operation justifies local state super- 
~vision and control of all local work and all agencies for the collec- 
tion of funds. 

We have sought to state in brief compass the main posi- 
tions of the respective parties to the discussion. It is fair to 
the national society to say in addition that, since their docu- 
ment was published, officials of the society have privately 

-declared that the inference which some have drawn that the 
proposed new policy meant two collections in a given church 
-each year was not intended. 
These officials say further that, when they speak of consid- 
- ering the needs of each state, they mean that their most natural 
method of caring for and aiding the evangelization of a state 
would be through the home missionary organization of that 
state. : 

So much for the exact situation. What now shall be the 
attitude of the churches toward the issue? Without under- 
taking the difficult task of proposing a plan of union, we may 

- suggest certain guiding principles, in the light of which final 
adjustments must be made. 

1. State administration of state affairs must continue. 
Congregationalism means that the local body, when compe- 
tent, shall attend to the needs of its own locality.» This means 
the raising of sufficient money to do its work in a fairly satis- 
factory way, and the distribution and administering of that 
money through its properly chosen state representatives. 
This principle, we believe, should apply to the details of 

- expenditure in all the states, auxiliary or not. No committee 
in a distant city can have as thorough a knowledge of the field 
as a committee on the ground. 

2. Money definitely given for work in frontier states must 
be applied as designated, even if local needs are pressing, and 
every effort should be made to prevent misunderstandings on 
the part of givers as to the probable destination of their con- 
tributions. Pleaders in behalf of home missions are not justi- 
fied in presenting cases of need in distant sections when, to 
the best of their knowledge, the money given by that partic- 
ular audience will be expended within the state where the 
address is made. Every state auxiliary, if it lives up to the 
historic impulse that gave it birth, will constantly look beyond 
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its own boundaries to the needy West and South and do its 
utmost toward evangelizing them. The function of the 
national society has been, is, and for some time will be to 
serve as the intermediary through which the overflowing 
Christian love of any state will find its way to distant sections 
of the land, And in viewof the constant pressure from points 
near at hand it is essential to have a national society which 
shall continually represent the claims of our brethren who are 
far away, and in proper ways bring the vivid picture of frontier 
conditions before Eastern audiences. 

3. It is not desirable to add another annual collection for 
home missions in our churches. At atime when the demand 
is strong for a reduction in the number of appeals, we should 
not increase the number already having accredited places 
on the benevolences of the church. 

4, The churches must intrust to competent men chosen 
for that purpose the proportioning of their gifts between 
local home missionary work and home mission work at a 
distance. We believe that most of our churches would shrink 
from the difficult task of deciding between conflicting claims, 
While individual givers here and there may prefer to decide 
the matter for themselves, as our churches in general are 
constituted and as our giving is chiefly done today, the better 
way is to leave with men whose eyes sweep the whole field 
the decision as to just how much money is needed here and 
how much there. Whether this apportioning shall be done 
for the whole country by the national society and the state 
auxiliaries in an annual convention, as in recent years, or with 
the individual states separately, as now proposed, is a second- 


- ary consideration, though important. But there must con. 


tinue to be friendly and general cooperation and frequent con 
ference in all matters relating to our home missionary work. 
We wish that this problem had been solved without engen- 
dering so much feeling and without giving publicity to the 
issue through the forthputting of a manifesto and a rejoinder. 
But since the issue has been made, it ought to be settled now 
once for all, and sufficient time should be provided at the 
approaching annual meeting to put the matter in the way of 
final settlement. We have so much confidence in the Christian 
character and practical good sense of all the parties to this 
debate that we believe that either through further conference, 
or, if it must be, through a submission of the case to satisfac- 
tory arbitrators, the path of peace and of united and splendid 
progress in the work of home missions will be found. 





Event and Comment 


One of the peculiar 
sadnesses of bereave- 
ment is the memory of kindnesses we 
intended but never carried out. Those 
who have gone before us to the risen life 
will forgive these sins of omission against 
love, but we find it hard to forgive our- 


The Claim of Kindness 


-selves for having committed them. It is 


a thought which needs to be often re- 
peated, that our sole opportunity of 
earthly service is while we live together 
on the earth. What the heavenly oppor- 
tunities will be we do not know, but we 


-do know that words of kindness, letters 


written at cost of time and pains, small 
helps and services, and all the little min- 
istries of affection which our overbur- 


- dened strength finds it so difficult to find 


time for, are the appointed instruments 


-of earthly expression; and that their 


neglect on earth is irreparable: The op- 
portunity can never be overtaken. To 
the risen saints God ministers; to his 


children on the earth he has left the min- 
try of comfort and of kindness to his 
children on the earth. 


The Andover Seminary 


Professor Platner siumni, who, during the 


Called to Andover jubilee of the Congrega- 


tional Home Missionary Society, are to 
have a reunion at the Hotel Bellevue 
on Beacon Street, Wednesday, May 15, 
at 12.30 o’clock, will have special cause 
for jubilation in the signs of prog- 
ress and promise at Andover, one of 
which is the election. just made by the 
trustees (subject as usual to the approval 
of the Board of Visitors) of Prof. John 
Winthrop Platner as professor on the 
Taylor Foundation. Professor Platner 
was a graduate of Yale in 1885, and of 
Union Theological Seminary, being fellow 
of that seminary in foreign study, mostly 
at Berlin. He has been for five years as- 


sistant professor, at the Harvard Divinity 
School, in ecclesiastical history, to which 
department he will be assigned at Andover. 
He is favorably known as a preacher, and 
is now supplying the Old South Church in 
Boston. He is to give an address before 
the Massachusetts General Association at 
Andover, May 22, on Historical Retro- 
spect. He is a brother of Prof. Samuel 
Ball Platner of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, whose recent lectures in Boston on 
the Roman Forum excavations attracted 
much attention. 


a os Those who passed through 

ger’s the experiences of the 
bes nicsassasren tants Peking siege have every- 
where been received with cordial greet- 
ings, and no one moreso than Minister 
Conger on his arrival at his home in Des 
Moines. The survivors of the war for 
the Union arranged the reception, and 
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there was, not unnaturally, a tone. of 
martial fire in the address in which Mr. 
Conger made his acknowledgments. He 
praised the: American soldiers for their 
valor apnd,devotion. He asserted without 
qualification that it was the encourage- 
ment of the Chinese governor of Shan- 
tung which made the Boxer movement 
formidable. He praised the courage of 
the women in Peking. 


It was the courage of the women that stimu- - 


lated us. Three weeks before relief arrived, 
when there was great suffering for lack of 
proper food, we discussed the question of 
sending a petition to the Chinese government 
for proper food. I submitted this question to 
the women, and told them that if we asked 
for food they would know that we were near 
starvation, and it would induce them to keep 
us in prison until we should starve, and that 
we had better put up with what we had than 
to show weakness. All these women said, 
“Don’t ask for anything.” It was the su- 
premest courage. I went to the meeting of 
ministers, and found I was alone in this posi- 
tion, but we did not ask for food. 
His words of tribute to the witnesses 
for Christ whose privilege it was to seal 
their testimony with their lives will make 
an echo in every Christian heart. 
Sixty-eight brave, intrepid, heroic Ameri- 
can missionaries went down in the awful 
massacres in northern China. From a close 
observation I can say that a more heroic band 
never marched forth to do its duty. The 
names of the missionaries massacred in China 
will head the list of martyrs in the last cen- 
tury. 


Rev. Dr. Judson Smith 
senior foreign secretary 
of the American Board, 
in his article in the May North American 
Review, replying to Mark Twain, and Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Smith, formerly of Pang-chu- 
ang, than whom there is no more com- 
petent authority on Chinese affairs, in 
his statement respecting Mr. Ament’s 
course, just issued by the Board to the 
public, both put this searching question 
to critics of Mr. Ament and missionaries 
who acted with him, What would you 
have done, the circumstances being as 
they were? The burden of responsibility 
in a most difficult situation was borne by 
Mr. Ament; hence Dr. A. H. Smith 
chivalrously comes to the defense of the 
good character and the discretion of one 
whom he has known as an honored col- 
league on the mission field since 1877. 
He affirms that he “is in every way 
above suspicion as a gentleman and as a 
man.” 


Stanch Defenders 
of Mr. Ament 


Inasmuch as the com- 
mercial and spectac- 
ular aspects of the 
Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo will 
naturally overshadow its other phases, 
every effort to make that occasion sub- 
serve religious interests deserves the help 
of Christian people. Our New York con- 
temporary, The Evangelist, is making 
strenuous efforts to establish a Christian 
center close to the exposition grounds, 
about 250 feet from one of the principal 
gates. The plan is to have a tent called 
the Tent Evangelist, in no sense limited 
in its hospitality, but available alike to 
all religious and ethical bodies of repute 
that care to conduct services there. This 
tent is to be opened with appropriate 
exercises, Sunday, June 1. On the follow- 
ing day the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation will make use of it, as it will 


A Center of Christian 
Influence at Buffalo 
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regularly throughout the summer. June 
8,4 and Dr. Rainsford of New York will 
preach, Dr. Dods of Scotland is scheduled 
for June 6, Dr. Edward Everett Hale for 
June 28 and among other prominent 
ministers. who have promised one or more 
services are Drs. Chapman, Babcock, 
Talmadge, Herrick Johnson and President 
Raymond. It is expected that a number 
of delegates‘to the Y. M. C. A. Jubilee in 
Boston will hold a kind of post conven- 
tion series in the tent. A similar delega- 
tion of Christian Endeavorers is expected 
after the Cincinnati convention. During 
the season such organizations as the 
League of Social Service, the Federation 
of Churches and the Congress of Religion 
will hold their stated conventions there. 
This movement has the indorsement of 
local clergymen and other prominent 
civic and Christian leaders the country 
over. All who wish to further it by con- 
tributions, however small, toward the 
$10,000 needed, should communicate either 
with The Evangelist or with President 
Cornwall of the City Bank, Buffalo. 


Ever since the eighth 
world’s convention of 
the Y. M. C. A. was 
held in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1878, Mr. 
Charles Fernaud, its efficient president, 


Aa International 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary 





has been one of the notable men of the 
movement. He is a native of Geneva 
and a graduate of the university. It was 
the decision of the convention of 1878 to 
form a central international committee 
for the entire world, and Mr. Fernaud ac- 
cepted the secretaryship. Since that 
time he has devoted himself unremit- 
tingly to the work, learning several lan- 
guages in addition to German and Eng- 
lish, a knowledge of which he already 
possessed, in order that he might be able 
to perform a wider service. He has vis- 
ited the United States and studied opera- 
tions on the forward lines which here 
find favor. Mr. Fernaud was the first 
salaried Y. M. C. A. secretary on the 
European continent, where now there 
are 150. The association building of Ge- 
neva is one of the most beautiful struc- 
tures of the city. Mr. Fernaud is ex- 
pected to attend the coming jubilee in 
Boston. 


‘cies An interdenominational con- 

rence ference of Bohemian Protes- 
——— tants has been called to meet 
in Chicago on May 28. There are about 
a third of a million immigrants from 
Bohemia in the United States. They are 
a freedom loving people and cherish the 
history and traditions of their fathers, as 
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their long fight for autonomy in the Aus- 
trian empire clearly shows. The com- 
plete suppression of the Bohemian Prot- 
éestantism during the Thirty Years’ War 
has left them nominally Catholics for 
nearly three centuries, but the tendency 
of many of them in America is to break 
loose from all. religious restraint, The 
Presbyterians began work among them, 
organizing the’ first churches in 1877. 
They have now twenty-three churches, 
1,684 communicants and 2,220 in Sunday 
schools. The Reformed Church has two 
churches, the Methodists nine and the 
Baptists one. The first Congregational 
missionary to the Bohemians began work 
in Cleveland in 1882 as foreign mis- 
sionaries begin, with a new tongue to- 
learn and first acquaintances to make. 
There are now sixteen Congregational 
churches, with a membership of 850 and 
yearly additions by profession of more 
than eleven per cent. and missionary con- 
tributions of $1,248, and twenty-two Sun- 
day schools with an average membership 
of more than 100. Eight Bohemian stu- 
dents are in Oberlin in preparation for 
the ministry, and one Bohemian church 
in Cleveland has given twenty of its 
members for missionary work. The mem- 
bership of Protestant Bohemian-speaking 
churches in the United States is probably 
about 4,000, and tried by the standard of 
gifts for church support and mission ex- 
tension its quality is notably good. 


; . Professor Sheran of St. 
mprovements payl’s Theological Seminary 
2 offers, in The Independent, 
some good-natured and helpful sugges- 
tions, from the point of view of a Catholic, 
for the improvement of the conduct of 
worship in Protestant churches. It needs 
improvement in four particulars, he 
thinks, and this improvement could be 
made “without disturbing doctrine or 
doctrinal traditions.” First, the hymn- 
book and the choir. The standard of 
hymns is not high enough and the music 
‘is: beginning to be debased by the airs 
of the opera.” Next, preaching could be 
greatly improved. ‘The Sunday sermon 
in many churches needs to be born again 
of the Spirit of the gospel.... The 
gospel alone, as preached by a Moody or 
a Spurgeon—the word of God unaccom- 
panied by any pyrotechnics is the highest 
ideal for any Christian preacher and is 
sufficiently attractive for all who are 
Christian in fact as well as in name.” 
Then, the conduct of worshipers might 
be improved. “There is too much talk 
and laughter.” Finally, the interior deco- 
ration is not what it ought tobe. “The 
house of God should contain the symbols 
of religion ; and these symbols should be 
so numerous and prominent as to give 
the building a religious air and atmos- 
phere.” There is much truth and good 
sense in these criticisms. In all these 
respects there is great room for improve- 
ment in the conduct of worship in many 
churches we have known. 


= fame For some time past there 
oham in Ac- . 

has been in Africa, east 
bot gs ak mee and west, a revival of 
Mohammedan propagandism. Moslem 
missionaries have spread themselves out, 
particularly in east Africa, and are work- 
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ing zealously to impose their easy-going 
and sensuous faith upon the natives, 
many of whom are ready for anything 
which appears better than the old fetish 
worship. It is easy to understand the 
fascination which this false religion has 
for people whose growing enlightenment 
demands a better religion, but who do not 
desire to part with their old sensuality. 
Where Mohammedanism once strikes its 
roots, it is very difficult to deal with the 
people, a danger to which the church is 
not yet probably half awake. Bishop 
Johnson on the west coast calls urgent 
attention to the fact that the religion of 
Mohammed is a great rival in the field. 
That religion makes no progress whatever 
in India, in China, in Japan, or elsewhere, 
and at present is fixing its eyes upon 
Africa, which it finds a comparatively 
new field and is endeavoring to establish 
itself there. His fear is that unless the 
Church of Christ is in real earnest about 
evangelizing Africa, and rouses itself for 
the task, before many years a large por- 
tion of Africa will become more Moham- 
medan than heathen. For every Chris- 
tian missionary who is sent out, ten or 
twenty come from Cairo or from Mecca. 
Bishop Johnson declares that he has 
never seen Mohammedanism bestirring 
itself in aggressive work as it has been 
doing for the last ten years, and unless 
the leaders of the church realize their 
obligations and do the work as it should 
be done Africa and her millions of 
heathen souls may be lost to Christ. 


The installation of Miss Laura 
A New Dean 2D. Gill as dean of the faculty 

of Barnard College, Colum- 
bia University, New York city, last 
week, puts at the head of that admir- 
able institution for the higher educa- 
tion of American women a woman 
of disciplined will, controlled emotion 
and trained intellect, whose record of 
practical service to humanity has not 
been excelled by many women of her gen- 
eration similarly educated. In her in- 
augural she pleaded for a form of edu- 
cation of women which will develop 
“poise,” which will place emphasis upon 
cultivation of the will as well as of the 
understanding, and of the heart as well 
as of wilPand mind. As to woman’s part 
in society she insists that the old day of 
extreme self-consciousness on the part of 
women has passed, and that now woman 
understands and her critics understand 
that “‘a woman’s influence will be exactly 
as broad as her intelligence, intuition and 
conscience make it. It should be no 
more ; it can be no less.” Miss Gillisa 
graduate of Smith College and has studied 
at Leipsic University and at. the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. She went to Cuba at the 
opening of the war with Spain. She left 
an important educational work in North- 
ampton to serve in the Red Cross work, 
and by her admirable executive ability 
won the confidence of the United States 
Officials, who at once saw to it that she 
was given important service in hospital 
work in Cuba, and afterward at Montauk 
Point. Later she took charge of the 
Cuban Orphan Asylum work. Miss Gill 
is the third woman to be at the head 
of Barnard, her predecessors being Miss 
Ella Weed and Miss Emily James Smith, 
the latter now Mrs. George Haven Put- 


nam. Miss Gill is the first head since 
Barnard became an integral part of Co- 
lumbia University, and, as President Low 
pointed out in his address, she will have 
the opportunity, as her predecessors had 
not, of helping to shape the policy of 
the university no less than of Barnard 
College. 


The first stage of the 
Presidential tour 
throughout the country, 
which ere it ends is to include a circuit 
of 15,000 miles, has taken the President 
and his cabinet family into the South- 
land, and from West Virginia to Texas 
he has had a welcome so enthusiastic 
and general that it is difficult to believe 
that it is a Northern man and a Repub- 
lican who is the object of the honor paid. 
This honor is not simply that due the 
office, but honor for the man whose con- 
ciliatory policy toward the South has 
made him respected. While not equal- 
ing the felicity of the late ex-President 
Harrison in speeches of the kind, the 
President nevertheless is showing more 
power than many of his predecessors in 
the office have revealed in apt, significant 
comments on local and national prob- 
lems. When addressing the Negroes, in 
their schools or elsewhere, as he has fre- 
quently, he has urged industry, thrift, and 
ceaseless struggle for reputations as men 
and women of character and substance. 
When addressing former Confederate 
soldiers he has rejoiced in the fruits of 
the Civil War and in the reconciliation 
of the two sections once in bostile array. 


The Presidential 
Tour in the South 


When addressing chambers of commerce 


and delegations of business men he has 
pointed to the ever increasing wealth of 
the South, and the futility of its trying 
to retain that prosperity without heartily 
joining with other sections of the coun- 
try in support of financial and trade poli- 
cies which foster national prosperity, and 
establish national credit. When address- 
ing residents of states within the bounds 
of Jefferson’s Louisiana purchase he has 
asked them to consider whether the 
fruits of “expansion” as they know it 
do not warrant present day national 
expansion. 


ree In addition to these 
cteptin ees notes which occur 
wir sities Sreapeyeey again and again under 
different forms of expression, the Presi- 
dent also has struck a note relative to 
the future trade policy of the nation, 
which if he repeats it the length of his 
tour will sow seed that ultimately must 
bear fruit not at all palatable to the high 
protectionists. The President intimates 
that a change of trade policy must soon 
come; that it is our export trade that 
must now be fostered by our legislation 
and by our diplomatic negotiations; that 
the time has come to let down high walls 
against imports if we are to be permitted 
to export our goods to other lands. In 
the West and Interior this seed will fall 
on fruitful soil. Until quite recently it 
would have captivated the entire South, 
which has stood for free trade and 
against protection. 


Wis ieee eK With the openiag of the 

hes 422010 Pan-American Exposi- 
onnet Eapennee tion at Buffalo last week 
a fine opportunity for the study of the 
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product of the civilizations of North, 
Central and South America opened. In. 
cidentally the esthetic side of the exposi- 
tion, its exterior architecture, sculpture 
and coloring and its admirable display of 
the fine arts will do much to improve the 
American public’s standards of beauty, 
as did the Chicago Exposition of 1893, 
Proximity to Niagara will permit count. 
less visitors to the exposition to study, 
not only the natural wonder, to see which 
men have been known to journey from 
Europe, but as well the marvelous utili- 
zation of water power by modern indus- 
try, which, within a decade, has become 
so striking a fact on the banks of the Ni- 
agara River. As usual the national Goy- 
ernment has set forth admirably all as. 


_pects of governmental activity in the 


United States Building at this exposition, 
and it has its exhibit in readiness now, 
which is more than can be said of most 
exhibitors. The Buffalo Commercial dd- 
mits that not until June 1 will the visitor 
from afar find it worth while journeying 
to the exposition. 


ee The vexed question of 
Seth Hist gd Sunday opening of this 

exposition seems to have 
been settled by a compromise, all the 
amusement features of the exposition be- 
ing debarred from opening at all on Sun- 
day, and only a limited number of the 
buildings and exbibits being open after 1 
P. M. Thus the portion of the public 
wishing that a day of worship solely be 
conserved as far as possible is secured in 
its right to peace and quiet during the 
morning hours; and, on the other hand, 
the large foreign born and mainly Catho- 
lic portion of the population is not shut 
out from that opportunity for pleasure 
which its convictions and habits lead it 
to covet. The evidence from the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893 all points toward Sun- 
day opening as unprofitable from the bus- 
iness standpoint, and it is doubtful 
whether the Buffalo Exposition will prove 
otherwise. The proprietors of the amuse- 
ment halls on the Midway threaten to 
carry the matter into the courts and as- 
certain whether the managers in decree- 
ing that their resorts must be closed on 
Sunday have broken contracts made ear- 
lier in the year. At one time it was re- 
ported that the Clerical Union of the city 


would take the matter of Sunday open- 


ing, even on a limited scale, to the courts. 
But it is probable that the decision of 
the managers represented a middle course 
back of which are the largest number of 
voters in the territory adjacent to the ex- 
position, and as such it will probably 
stand. 


nae rene ” The dinner of the 
oo neces ereevey ewe Market 
nesta Club of Boston, 
last week, was followed by speeches by 
Senators Hoar and Lodge and by Vice- 
President Roosevelt, each of them nota- 
ble in its way, Senator Hoar’s speech for 
its defense of Mr. McKinley as worthy 
of the Harvard degree of LL. D. on the 
grounds of scholarship alone, Senator 
Lodge’s speech for its exposition of our 
duty toward South America, in view of 
the implications of the Monroe Doctrine 
and in view of alleged or real European 


‘policies of covetousness Latin-America- 
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ward, and Mr. Roosevelt’s speech be- 
cause he sank Roosevelt the athlete, 
hunter, the political hustler and boaster, 
and spoke as Roosevelt the educated citi- 
zen, burdened by duties of state and cor- 
respondingly serious and responsible for 
his utterances. We have never sympa- 
thized with those who thought that the 
better Roosevelt had been eclipsed by the 
lesser Roosevelt, and it was gratifying to 
find our diagnosis. correct. No sounder 
advice to the American people in their 
present hour of crisis has been given than 
the message of the Vice-President last 
week. ‘Practical common sense, with 
fearless devotion to duty,” ‘‘ Sobriety and 
self-restraint in dealing with foreign 
powers,” “ Bést get justice by doing jus- 
tice,” ‘Relations toward these islanders 
of trustees, -and no trustee allowed to 
make any gain because of his relations 
with his ward””—these were some of the 
convictions on which the Vice-President 
declared his own position unequivocally, 
and with him carried most of his hearers. 


Fire swept over 140 blocks 
of the business and resi- 
dence district of Jackson- 
ville, Fla., May 3, and made between ten 
and twelve thousand people homeless 
and destroyed at least $10,000,000 worth 
of property. Practically the ‘entire city 
was destroyed. The authorities at once 
set about caring for the homeless, pre- 
serving order and making ready for a 
new city to arise. The customary appeal 
ef the mayor to the nation has gone forth, 
and funds are pouring in from all parts 
of the country with which to clothe the 
naked, shelter the roofless and feed the 
hungry. Secretary of War Root has or- 
dered the army barracks at St. Augus- 
tine placed at the service of the mayor of 
Jacksonville, and 2,000 of the houseless 
will go there. We have no doubt that in 
a few weeks the generosity of the well- 
to-do people of the country will put it in 
the power of the city officials to care for 
all the needy until they can find work, 
and that, with energy and courage, the 
business men of the city will make a new 
start in life, for that is what it will mean 
for many of them who carried no in- 
surance, Others will suffer only tempo- 
rary loss of business or capital. From 
the ashes doubtless will arise a far more 
beautiful city. The fire began in a fiber 
manufacturing factory, inflammable it- 
self and full of inflammable material. 


A Florida City’s 
Appeal for Aid 


Over 15,000,000 shares 
of listed stocks, valued 
at $1,508,222,000, changed hands on the 
New York Stock Exchange last week, a 
Tecord unparalleled in the history of 
that institution, and to an extent dupli- 
cated in other exchanges of the country. 
Strife on a gigantic scale between great 
aggregations of capital for possession of 
through routes to the Pacific is responsi- 
ble in part for the record; but beside 
this there is a general fever of unrest 
and a whirl of frenzied optimism, which 
has carried all stocks to a point that the 
most daring prophet would not have 
ventured to name prior to last November. 
Already there are signs of a reaction, 
possibly not permanent, but still indica- 
tive of an interval of sobriety made 
necessary, if for no other reason, by the 


Fever of Speculation 
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physical impossibility of brokers and 
their employees standing longer the pace 
at which they have been driving the past 
month. Flesh and blood could not en- 
dure it. 


aaa As the result of the in- 

ean _ crease of values recorded 
re by the stock exchange 
during the past six months, certain ele- 
ments of our population are vastly 
wealthier than they were; and those 
who sell luxuries like jewelry, expensive 
flowers, high-priced viands, etc., are 
prompt to realize and proclaim the fact. 
The expenditure of American tourists 
in Europe this summer will be unprece- 
dentedly large, to the delight of European 
hosts and shop-keepers. It will be well 
to note whether or not the American 
religious, educational and philanthropic 
organizations’ treasuries receive aught 
of the rain of gold which in the form of 
dividends or increase of values has poured 
forth since April ist. Many of our most 
famous givers on a large scale are re- 
ported to have cleared a score or more 
of millions each by the rise on value of 
only one of their many holdings. Gener- 
ally speaking, men look upon the facts 
above hinted at as welcome on the whole. 
But a less optimistic critic may well be 
forgiven if he ask whether there has been 
any increase in real values at all propor- 
tionate to the increase in nominal values 
during the last half year. Considerable 
increase im value there has been, no doubt, 
but has not the time come to be cautious ? 


One of the questions 
come over which there will be 

an early and stiff fight 
in the parliament of the Australian com- 
monwealth is that of the employment of 
coloredlabor. The Kanakas areemployed 
on the sugar plantations of Queensland. 
The planters and their friends declare 
that the work they do is impossible for a 
white man in a tropical climate like that 
of the sugar plantations, but the Queens- 
land working man, along with the work- 
ing man in every other state of the com- 
monwealth, is emphatic in his assertion 
that the Kanaka, together with all other 
colored races, ‘‘ must go.” 


The government of New Zea- 
ys r artim land, which is already the 

most socialistic in Australasia, 
proposes to take up national coal mining. 
It does not yet appear whether this new 
socialistic venture will be confined to the 
supply of the government railways and 
tramways; or whether the field of its op- 
erations will be extended beyond this. 
During times of strike there will be obvi- 
ous advantages in the coal supply being 
under government control, at any rate so 
far as national enterprises are concerned; 
but when a particular state or nation 
proposes to take a hand in the world-wide 
game of competition very serious ques- 
tions are raised. 


It seems likely that the 
Machine Politics new constitution adopted 
in Australia 

under the commonwealth 
in Australia will introduce an undesirable 
immigrant to the Australian continent. 
Hitherto Australians have prided them- 
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selves on being free from “‘the machine”’ 
and the “boss” controlling it. Now, 
however, it would appear that the first of 
these, if not the second also, is likely to 
make a home with Australians. The in- 
teresting little stranger will not be wel- 
comed by those who wish politics to be 
kept pure. In the Australian senate each 
state of the commonwealth, great or 
small, is represented by six members, and 
for the six each state votes as one con- 
stituency, and no concentration of votes 
on a single candidate is allowed. In 
one state (New South Wales) no less 
than fifty candidates are nominated for 
six vacancies. The Freetraders have 
selected a “‘bunch” of six, and the Pro- 
tectionists in like manner a bunch of 
their political complexion. Now it is 
clear that if one party should vote solidly 
for a bunch of six, and the other party 
scatter its votes over fifty candidates, the 
party voting solidly would have an im- 
mense advantage over the scattered 
party. Therefore the voting will prob- 
ably be solid on both sides. Wherein 
surely is the machine in germ and also 
the boss. Absit omen. 


The subscription of the British loan of 
$300,000,000 four times over shows how 
much surplus capital there is eager for 
investment at less than three per cent. 
interest. 


A recent decision of the Supreme Court 
of South Dakota is commonly interpreted 
as having taken the heart out of recent 
legislation providing for the initiative 
and referendum. 


The failure of a number of banks in 
Japan in outlying portions of the empire 
is significant of a condition of affairs 
within the empire which is giving its 
statesmen not a little concern. 


Anything which points to an increase 
of physical perfection and development 
in the male youth of the country is wel- 
come, and for its ethical and spiritual 
import as well. The recent tests at the 
University of Minnesota and at Harvard 
University show an increased number of 
men who rise above the 1000 kilograms 
test of strength, ascertained by Dr. Sar 
gent’s system of measurement. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, sturdily resists 
all attempts to alter the export duty on 
coal or the import duty on sugar; and 
by his ability in defending himself and 
his plan has given the Ministry new 
heart for its work. Bitter attacks by Sir 
Vernon Harcourt, and threats by the 
mine owners and operatives, have failed 
to move the candid, unflinching financier, 


The fall of the Ito Ministry in Japan 
is an incident in the interesting fight now 
going on in Japan between the House of 
Commons, Marquis Ito and progressive 
educated leaders of the people and the 
mikado on the one hand, and the House 
of Peers on the other hand. We re- 
ferred a few weeks ago to the futile 
attempt of the Peers to defeat the appro- 
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priations for the Chinese campaign, and 
to the likelihood that they would bring 
the Ministry to grief over the Budget. 
‘They have done so. Ultimate victory for 
the progressives is certain, but tempora- 
ily the conservative Peers seem to have 
triumphed. 


The defeat of a bill making appropri- 
ations for canals and internal improve- 
ments of a sort on which the king of 
Prussia had set his heart, but for which 
he could not secure enough votes, has 
led to a prorogation of the Prussian Diet 
and the retirement of the Miquel Min- 
istry. The incident is only one of several 
recently noted indicating the limits of 
power of the king, and his failure to 
carry votes of the factions whose price 
he often pays with legislation which he 
is too enlightened not to know is detri- 
mental to the people’s good. The lot of 
a Prussian or imperial minister of state 
today is not easy, with landowners and 
peasantry arrayed on one side, and man- 
ufacturers and the consumers of the 
towns on the other. 





Should American Troops 
Leave Peking 


The fact with respect to the Chinese 
situation which most interests Amer- 
icans this week is the departure of Gen- 
eral Chaffee and all but 1,700 of the Amer- 
ican forces from Peking toward the coast, 
from thence to go to the Philippines, 
where General Chaffee will take charge 
of the American army, relieving General 
MacArthur. For General Chaffee and 
his troops there is nothing but praise on 
every side. They have won the respect 
of the military officials of the other Pow- 
ers, the confidence—almost the affection 
—of the Chinese, whom they have treated 
humanely, and the admiration of Amer- 
icans resident in China and here. No 
form of courtesy has been omitted by the 
Chinese or by the representatives of the 
Powers in bidding them farewell. They 
leave behind a fine record of courage as 
warriors, of honor and courtesy as police- 
men and of sympathy as men for the 
rights of the non-guilty Chinese. 

Their departure for the Philippines is 
the object lesson in statecraft which the 
Administration has determined to set the 
Powers. President McKinley and Secre- 
tary Hay believe that the way to return 
administration of civil affairs in China to 
the Chinese is to remove so far as is pos- 
sible the troops whose presence in large 
numbers make for friction between the 
Chinese and the foreigners, and who de- 
ter the Chinese court from setting up its 
authority again in Peking. Determined 
beforehand to gain all of its ends by diplo- 
macy rather than by pressure of force, 
the United States also feels it unneces- 
sary, for this reason, to have in Peking 
or in China so large an army as has been 
there for the past eight months. Prob- 
ably this policy of withdrawal is satis- 
factory to most Americans at home, and 
the reasons given for it are deemed con- 
clusive. 

But there are two sets of men in China 
who deprecate the policy and do not hesi- 
tate to announce their dissent, and time 
alone can tell whether they or the Ad- 
ministration are right. Americans en- 


gaged in commerce in China, who have 
capital invested there or who plan to in- 
vest there, believe that the United States 
has a right to pursue .a positive policy in 
China as well as a negative one, to say, 
‘Thus shalt thou do,’ as well as, ‘‘ Thus 
ought you to do.” They and the many 
hundred American missionaries, who will 
soon be starting for the interior, would 
feel far safer in reopening commerce and 
resuming missionary work if they knew 
that the military force of the United 
States in China was to be larger. They 
dislike the prospect of being dependent 
for protection upon the soldiers of other 
Powers, providing anti-foreign uprisings 
recur, as now seems likely. They realize, 
of course, full well that no force, how- 
éver large, could protect interests so di- 
versified and scattered, nor would they 
desire anything like formal policing. 
But they would like to know that some- 
where, at Tientsin if not at Peking, 
there were American soldiers in number 
commensurate with the interests which 
we, as a nation, have in China actually 
and potentially. 

It was thus that Mr. E. B. Drew, for 
many years in the Chinese customs serv- 
ice, argued last Saturday at the Twenti- 
eth Century Club in Boston. As an 
American long resident in China, he is 
proud of the record of General Chaffee 
and our troops. For the same reason he 
deplores a policy of statecraft which will 
leave us during the trying days-just be- 
fore China and the Powers without that 
moral support and physical strength 
which General Chaffee’s detention, fora 
time at least, would have given us. We 
are not dealing, he says, with men—either 
European or Asiatic—who can appreciate 
such Quixotic policy as the Administra- 
tion has determined on; and he fears that 
much of the prestige won by the Admin- 
istration up to date will vanish with the 
departure of our forces from Peking. 





European Dread of the United 
States 


Recent utterances by European chan- 
cellors suggesting an alliance against the 
United States, editorials in The Spectator 
on European Distrust of America, and 
comments of the British press on the re- 
cent enormous consolidations of capital 
in this country, have all prepared the 
American public for the latest note of 
alarm in the British press, namely, that 
British supremacy on the sea is to be 
challenged by us, proof positive of this 
being Mr. J. P. Morgan’s recent purchase 
of a controlling interest in the Leyland 
Line of steamships, one of the largest of 
the passenger and freight-carrying fleets 
hitherto owned by Britons. .Whether 
buying for himself to use the line as the 
Atlantic link for carrying the products of 
his companies’ coal and iron mines and 
the product of the great steel trust, or 
whether buying as a broker on a vast 
scale acting for the Atlantic Transport 
Line, Mr. Morgan does not reveal. But 
one thing is clear from this and many 
other signs, that he has ceased to be a 
merely national figure in import; he has 
become one of the great personalities of 
the world, whose ambitions in finance and 
centralized industry no man can fathom. 
Even now he is in France, nominally rest- 
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ing at Aix Le Bain, but actually: confer. 
ring with Mr. Carnegie as to future tactics 
on a huge scale in international trade. 

Contemplating Mr. Morgan’s reaching 
out for a share of the British merchant 
marine, his power in transcontinental 
American railways and Pacific Ocean 
steamship companies and in control of 
supplies of coal and iron, the Statist, a 
London financial journal not given to ex- 
aggeration or sensation, says, in its latest 
issue: 

If these vast plans for controlling the pro- 
duction of the United States and the means of 
transport to the markets of the world can be 
consummated and effectively carried out, the 
United States will become the most powerful 
and most wealthy country in the world. 

The only qualification the Statist makes 
is that ‘these plans are too vast to be 
carried out by any group of individuals, 
however eminent and able.” Possibly, 
and yet Mr. Morgan and his associates 
will not fail thus if money in the way of 
salaries can enlist able lawyers, experts 
trained in our schools of technology and 
science, and business administrators de- 
veloped under all-around conditions of 
American life. They realize that the 
highest paid man is worth the most to 
them if he earns his pay. Witness the 
annual salary of $1,000,000 paid to Mr. 
Schwab of the steel trust. Witness Mr. 
Carnegie’s success in getting administra- 
tors from the ranks for his vast business 
by recognizing merit and rewarding it 
handsomely. Here no caste, nor religious 
proscription, nor sectarian hostility to 
public education, as in Great Britain and 
Germany, prevent ability from develop- 
ing its highest powers. 





Federation of -Baptist Societies 


Since October, 1900, a commission of 
representative men and women, repre- 
senting the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, the Home Mission Society, the 
Publication Society, the Woman’s For- 
eign Missionary Society, East and West, 
the Woman’s Home Mission Society, 
East and West, has been considering the 
problem of co-ordination of the denomina- 
tional work. It has come to practically 
unanimous conclusions and will report 
at the approaching Baptist anniversary 
meetings, to be held this month at Spring- 
field, Mass. 

They will report the following recom- 
mendations- and suggestions: that the 
annual gatherings of the American Bap- 
tist Home Missionary Society, Mission- 
ary Union and Publication Society, 
which now are simultaneous, be repre- 
sentative and delegated bodies, having 
the same basis of representation, so that 
the delegates to the three societies shall 
be, so far as possible, identical; that a 
midyear conference of the executive 
boards of the above-mentioned three so- 
cieties and of the women’s societies be 
held; that there be but one missionary 
magazine, with: possibly an additional 
juvenile publication, nothing in this step, 
however, preventing the several societies 
from issuing monthly or quarterly bulle- 
tins in the interest of the work of those 
societies ; that all churches be urged to 
recognize the claims of the general soci- 
eties, especially those now contributing 
only to the women’s societies; that all 
societies abandon public appeals for spe- 
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cific objects or persons; that acommittee -to be enlarged and corrected. by the.ex--unanimously to receive and install a minister; 


of nine*bé appointed to take into consid- 
eration the whole matter of collection 


agencies and the work of the district sec- 


retaries of the threé main societies, this 
committee to report next year. 

Here we find Christians with the same 
polity and the same social environment 
as our own facing the problem of more 
efficient and economical administration 
of missionary work just as we are facing 
it at the present time. It will be well to 
compare the report of this Baptist com- 
mission with our own Committee of 
Nine’s report and with the action on that 
report of state associations, now holding 
their spring meetings. The outcome of 
the discussion of this Baptist commis- 
sion’s report at the Springfield meeting 
this month we shall make it our business 
to report. 


Why Did Christ Establish the 
Church 


Among all leaders of thought and ac- 
tion whom the world has known our 
Lord stands alone in character, in power 
and in his mission for humanity. But 
though he was often lonely in his aims 
and hopes and in his intimate commun- 
ion with the Father, he never suffered 
himself to remain long alone in earthly 
life and work. His friendship with the 
inner group of the twelve did not begin 
with their official call to discipleship. 
His mission included the training of the 
apostles and the impress of his character 
and will upon the larger group of his 
disciples. He spoke the message of the 
kingdom more widely by the mouths of 
others than by his own. As the gift he 
brought was world-sufficient, it becomes 
clearer, as his earthly work moves on, 
that he intended also that it should be 
world-wide, 

He had need of witness. As he came 
to reveal the character and will of God 
in human life—the only way that revela- 
tion could be made effective for the help 
of men—it was necessary that this reve- 
lation should be carried on in Christlike 
lives as well as Christlike words. He 
built the church upon the truth of his 
own filial revelation of his Father’s love. 
He builds it still in lives of men and 
women, who in human weakness reveal 
something of divine patience, strength 
and love. The Holy Spirit was to come, 
but he could speak most effectively to 
the heart of man through men. 

There was need also, for those who 
chose him as their Lord, of human fel- 
lowship. Efficiency demands that men 
should work together. Fragments of 
steel, however pure and strong, are of 
little use. The smith must melt and 
shape them before they can become a 
sword or shield. Discipline demands it. 
The man who stands alone, contending 
for purity of life and rebuke of evil, 
stands helpless. But when behind him 
stands the common thought, the stand- 
ard of the divine law of conduct, so far as 
it has been realized by the community of 
the disciples, every offended brother may 
in the last resort “tell it to the church,” 
as Christ himself commanded. Edifica- 
tion demands it. Worship comes to its 
strength as common worship. Each man’s 
experience is partial and narrow ; it needs 





périencé of others, * The life-with Christ 
is never rightly lived alone. 

Our Lord did: not define his thought of 
what the church must be in outward or- 
ganization. That was the sphere of hu- 
man effort under the teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. The New Testament has no book 
of Leviticus. Our Lord was content to 
put his stamp upon the inward life of the 
true church. ‘He speaks of*it as ‘a body 
of believers, not too large or scattered to 
listen to personal complaints and to pass 
upon them. He speaks of it as one great 
body, joined ideally to himself, who was 
the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
This is the thought which Paul enlarged 
upon under the figure of the marriage 
tie. Christ loved the church and gave 
himself for it. It remains for the church, 
in answering affection, to give itself in 
loving service to the Lord who is its head. 





In Brief 


College presidents, secretaries of benevo- 
lent societies and others accomplished in rais- 
ing money for the good of humanity can ex- 
tract large comfort from “glimpse three” of 
Rockefeller’s views on benevolence, on page 
758. 





Zion’s Herald gives space to an elaborate 
analysis by a contributor of the facts concern- 
ing bishops, past and present, in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church and the need of an in- 
fusion of new blood and younger men on the 
board of bishops. 





Roman Catholic marriages in England thirty 
years ago were 41 in 1,000. They now stand 
at precisely the same figure. As the church’s 
attitude toward the validity of civil marriages 
has not changed, it is not apparent that Eng- 
land is fast becoming Roman Catholic. 





Secretary St. John of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, writing on the spirit of 
the Unitarian clergy of the country as he 
finds it on his official tours, reports that he 
discovers them “nobly letting ambition wait 
on thoroughness.” That is a fine phrase, and 
the only key to a long, permanent career of 
usefulness in the ministry. 





The street cars of Oakland, Cal., are now 
moved by electricity generated on the Yuba 
River, 140 miles distant, a current of 40,000 
volts being transmitted, with a loss of not 
more than five per cent. This fact is symbol- 
ical of a new era in the history of the raee, 
which bids fair to make the age of steam seem 
to future generations as the age of stone does 
to us now. 





Three college baseball players, from three 
universities, used the sport in which they 
excel as a text for analogies of the Christian 
life at the Boston Y. M. C. A. last Sunday. 
Christian athletics? Yes, and Christian 
stockbroking and shoemaking and dishwash- 
ing. Applied Christianity is what the world 
needs, and every man’s trade and sport would 
be full of analogies if we only had eyes to see. 





Dr. Welldon, Bishop of Calcutta, is reported 
as having urged on the British government 
that they in the future should arrange for the 
Bible to be taught in all educational institu- 
tions under governmental control, a sugges- 
tion not favorably received by the Anglo-In- 
dian press, notwithstanding the bishop had 
nothing compulsory in mind which would in 
any way force the native students to study 
the Bible unless they cared to. 





Brooklyn Presbytery the other day voted 


-~who declared his own belief that immersion 
was the essential and the only true method of 
baptism, but: that he would; for the peace’ of” 
the church, baptize by sprinkling if parents 
requested it. He seems to have made no ob- 
jection to the baptism of children. We sus- 
pect the personal equation, as so often hap- 
pens, was a large factor in this decision. 





Be very slow how you invest in Texas 
or California oil companies now advertising 
in Eastern papers. You will pay cash for 
“‘ water,” not oil, in many cases. The Texans- 
have gone mad over the rise in values of land. 
Land is one thing and stocks another. There 
is no question but that Texas promises to be- 
one of the greatest fuel-oil-producing districts 
of the world ; but before investing investigate, 
unless you are a speculator and are prepared 
to gamble. 





Jonathan Hardback, a fictitious but none 
the less pungent character, is using the Chris- 
tian Register to remind the clergy and laity 
of the Unitarian denomination that when a 
clergyman serves a church as preacher, lec- 
turer, or what not, he should not be expected 
to do it at his own charges, at least in the- 
items of railway fare, food and shelter, while 
journeying to and from his home and his 
place of service. We suspect that much of 
the cruelty caused by disregard of this im- 
portant matter of ethics is due to thoughtless- 
ness, but it is cruelty, nevertheless. 





No one can read without chagrin the de- 
tailed description of the recent attempt of 
Mr. John Kensit to block the elevation of 
Rev. Winnington-Ingram to the bishopric of 
London, in which attempt St. Mary-le-Bow 
Church was converted for a time into the 
arena of brawling disputants, and a very defi- 
nite conviction that the sooner the moderate 
Protestant party in the Anglican Church sup- 
presses Mr. Kensit and his contentious meth- 
ods the quicker will come their triumph over 
the Catholic party of the church, for which 
overthrow he longs and labors so ardently. 





Not long ago we announced that Rev. R. A. 
Hume, of the American Board’s force in In- 
dia, had been granted a medal by the British 
government in recognition of service rendered 
during the recent famine.- And now another 
representative of the Board has received a 
well-earned decoration. The British minister 
at Peking has formally bestowed the Royal 
Red Cross on Miss Abbie G. Chapin of the 
North China Mission in recognition of hospital 
work during the siege of Peking. Her name, 
with three others, was presented to Queen 
Victoria, as deserving such recognition, 
shortly before her death. 

The Standard of Chicago is authority for 
the statement that, under the leadership of a 
Baptist missionary, Rev. C. H. D. Fisher, a 
form of legal title by foreigners to property 
in Japan has been devised and had the ap- 
proval of the Japanese government through 
its Bureau of Religions. The Standard an- 
nounces that the next step will be the organ- 
ization of new boards of trustees to hold the 
several missionary properties now held by na- 
tive trustees. The new charter expressly rec: 
ognizes the propagation of Christianity as a 
proper use for property in Japan, and the 
concession is one that commercial organiza- 
tions as yet have not secured. 





When the president of the Protestant con- 
sistory of Marseilles addressed President 
Loubet during his visit to the city, he said: 
“Everything beautiful, or good or great 
which France accomplishes has an immense 
echo in the world. France has the care of 
humanity. She ought to show the worlda 
great example. No other nation has to the 
same extent the sentiment of justice and of 
progress joined to reverence for the native 
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land.” And the president of the republic 
gravely answered him: “As you have well 
reminded us, France has the care of human- 
ity.” How like the Fourth of July orations 
in a prairie town that sounds! 





After thirty years of confinement a Russian 
priest guilty of heresy has just been released, 
broken in physical and mental health. He 
formerly lived in the Nijni Novgorod district, 
suddenly disappeared, was found living 
among Dissenters, arrested and incarcerated. 
The original sentence was for life. Buta bit 
of mercy has been shown at the last. It is for 
protesting against an orthodoxy which resorts 
to such measures that Tolstoi has been de- 
nounced as a heretic by the Greek Church 
hierarchy, who, if they dared, would consign 
him toa similar fate. But the public opinion 
of the world can now be concentrated on 
injustice and obscurantism as it could not 
thirty years ago. 





There will be no mourning over the state- 
ment made by the president of the national 
association of spiritualists in session in New 
York last week that in twenty-one states of 
the Union the local spiritualist societies are 
steadily declining. This official thinks that 
there are more spiritualists but less formal 
organization than formerly. We trow not. 
There may be more people interested in such 
attempts to penetrate the mystery of spirit 
communication as go on under the auspices 
of the Society for Psychical Research, and any 
reverent speculation on the matter will get 
wide reading today. But the time is past 
when men and women of the caliber of those 
who went daft over spiritualism in the ’60’s 
and ’70’s will swallow the claims of charlatans 
and table rappers. 


A ballot of alumni of Harvard University, 
taken by the Boston Herald, shows a pre- 
ponderance of opinion favorable to conferring 
the degree of LL. D. upon President McKin- 
ley next June. President Hyde of Bowdoin 
College, writing on the significance of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws and the principles 
which should govern academic bodies in be- 
stowing it, says in the Boston Transcript: 
‘Difference of opinion is no ground for with- 
holding a degree... The question which a 
board of trustees must ask .. . is not whether 
they approve his (a candidate’s) opinions and 
policy, or not. It is the deeper question 
whether his opinions are the result of scholarly 
thought ; whether his policy is the fruit of in- 
telligent and conscientious action.” It is be- 
lieved that the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
will vote next June to confer the degree on 
the President, and that previously the Presi- 
dent will receive intimation that such is their 
intent. 





Who can measure the power for good in the 
life of a devoted Christian woman? Two 
such beneficent forces, recently removed, 
leave large vacancies in our denomination. 
The widow of ex-Governor Horace Fairbanks 
used her high position to forward all good 
movements in social, educational and mission- 
ary lines, not only in. St. Johnsbury, but 
throughout the state. Not less potent though 
more quiet was the life of Mrs. James M. 
Gordon of Auburndale, whose home has been 
a center of Christian influence “tf measureless 
extent. It was while listening to her render- 
ing of: “I know that my Redeemer liveth” 
that the heart of Mr. Gordon became attuned 
to hers. Though she never prayed in public, 
she always sang in church, and at the age of 
eighty-one began to teach music to her grand- 
son. The melody of her life rang sweet to 
the end, and will continue to vibrate in the 
lives of her five children, Alice (Mrs. Gulick), 
Anna and Elizabeth of the W. C. T. U., Henry, 
professor of oratory in Iowa State University, 
and Frederick, president of the Board of 
Trade in Columbus, Ga. 
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An Interview With Dr. Marcus Dods 


If you merely look at Rev. Dr. Marcus 
Dods you know him to be Scotch as well 
as after you find out that he is professor 
of exegetical theology at New College, 
Edinburgh. His face more than his speech 
marks him the Saxon Scotchman—a quite 
different being, by the way, from the 
Highland Celt Scotchman. Professor 
Dods is visiting America and is now giv- 
ing a month’s course of lectures at Pro- 
fessor White’s Bible Teachers’ College at 
Montclair. He has visited Washington 
and Chicago, as well as New York, and 
expects to speak in the tent at Buffalo, 
which is to form part of the religious 
work at the Pan Exposition. 

“There is a reaction in the Highlands 
against the union of the United and Free 
Churches,” he said, speaking to an inter- 
viewer sent by The Congregationalist. 
“The Scotch Highlander is a Celt, full of 
dash, emotion and religion. Things must 
go his way, and go at once, or he says 
something or does something, possibly 
both. Highlanders are almost all Free 
Church, and they are standing out against 
something that does not affect them at 
all, There is, I fear, unfortunate leader- 
ship, for the Highlanders are easily led. 
The outlook at present is serious, and at 
most it will take a generation to make 
the union complete. 

“‘T am much interested in the reports 
of possible union between certain reli- 
gious bodies in England. There has long 
been a disposition among Presbyterians 
and Congregationalists of England to 
have co-operation if not amalgamation. 
Both sides feel that small differences 
ought to be overcome. Time must be 
given, but I think something substantial 
will come. 

“The Simultaneous Mission did not, as 
you know, extend to Scotland, but I hear 
it accomplished good in England. It is 
to be remembered that when such men as 
Meyer, Morgan, Parker and Maclaren 
turn their attentions to anything that 
thing must accomplish good. They are 
mighty men. But thereis a feeling among 
ministers, as I have heard, that the mis- 
sion was rather forced. Do you know of 
the great Methodist work in Manchester? 
It is admirably organized, reaches a vast 
number and does a tremendous work. I 
cannot help thinking such permanent ef- 
fort to be preferred to such methods as 
Simultaneous Missions. 

“There is no hope of disestablishment 
in Scotland at present, and still less in 
England. A few years ago it seemed as 
if the Scotch Church might be separated 
from the state, and agitation is going on 
against the Church of England. But the 
tide is the other way. In Scotland dises- 
tablishment would create little disturb- 
ance, but it will not come fora long time. 
There isa Methodist development in Edin- 
burgh on which £50,000 is being spent. 
It seeks to duplicate the Manchester plant 
and work. Beyond that we in Scotland 
are quiet in material growth. 

“The article in Professor Cheyne’s En- 
cyclopedia Biblica, written by the Zurich 
professor, is not English but German, 
and is so advanced that it is only a pass- 
ing incident. Scotland is open to sane 
and cautious criticism of the Bible, and is 
not so terrified by such criticism as it was 


wont to be ten years ago. We are begin. 
ning to feel that it is well for the truth to 
be known. As for the Westminster Con. 
fession, which Presbyterians here are dis. 
cussing, you. know that we made a declar. 
atory act some years ago. It softened 
down hyper-Calvinism, and the effect has 
been good. es 

“That which is occupying the minds of 
Scotch and English Christians at this 
moment to the exclusion of almost every. 
thing else is how to reach the working 
classes and the class below the working 
classes, and what to do about intemper. 
ance. On the former there are many 
proposals but no decision on anything, 
Of course we say we must make our 
preaching more true. Preaching is what 
the masses need. The problem of reach. 
ing these two classes is still to be solved. 
In the matter of temperance there is 
more hope. It is not that any remedy 
has been found, but only in the fact that 
the public is awake. Scotland and Eng. 
land, all classes, are steeped in strong 
drink. Conditions are worse than they 
ever were before, worse, I suppose, than 
here or anywhere else in the world. We 
know they are, and the sense of the na- 
tion is saying that this sort of thing must 
cease. When the sense of the British 
people is awakened there is hope. Con- 
ditions are desperate. 

‘That which strikes me most forcibly 
in America is the astonishing display of 
wealth. Don’t jump to the conclusion 
that I hint at vulgar display. On the 


contrary, my very next sensation is admi- _ 


ration for the way which America seems 
to be using its wealth, public as well as 
private. What could be finer than the 
Public Library in Washington? I believe 
I never saw anything finer in all my life. 
And Adams Chapel and Union Seminary 
buildings, in the former of which I 
preached on Sunday and lectured on Mon- 
day. And New York and Washington 
homes. There is nothing like them in 
London or Paris—I mean so many of 
them, and such tremendous showing of 
private accumulation. I was not pre- 
pared for it. I hear Philadelphia, Boston 
and Chicago can show proportionate 
wealth so used. Does the same thing ob- 
tain in cities of the middle grade? Well, 
America is a wonderful country, indeed, 
if it does. We poor Scots, not even 
those of us who live in Glasgow, have 
anything like it, and you must not won- 
der at our astonishment.” 

Last Sunday Rev. Dr. Dods was the 
preacher at the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, whose pastor, Rev. Dr. Babcock, 
is absent in the Holy Land. Of course 
the congregation was large. Last week 
he delivered one lecture in Chicago, and 
returns there in June for a two weeks’ 
course of lectures. He is to preach for 
Dr. Gregg in the Lafayette Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, during his 
month’s stay at Montclair, and expects 
to sail for home on July 10, spending a 
fortnight before doing so at a mountain 
resort. Much to his regret he is going to 
be unable to visit Boston. Owing to the 
recent death of his wife he is accepting 
no social engagements. C. N. A. 





The greatest friend of truth is time.— Colton. 
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IN THE PULPIT 
John Clifford, Robert Rainy, Joseph Parker, Alexander McLaren, J. Guinness Rogers 


BELOW THE PULPIT 


John Brown, George S. Barrett, A. J. Shepheard, D. Burford Hooke, Alfred Rowland 


Will British Congregationalists and Baptists Unite 


Impressive and Significant Joint Meetings 


By ALBERT DAWSON, ENGLISH EDITOR OF THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


What will be theissue? Will there be 
any immediate practical outcome, or shall 
we have to wait many years for the con- 
summation of that union which in some 
form is sure to take place between the 
Congregational and Baptist denomina- 
tions? These are the questions that are 
being asked at the end of the most won- 
derful series of religious gatherings that 
I have ever attended. 

By a remarkable coincidence the Bap- 
tist and Congregational Unions have for 
their presidents in the first year of the 
new century the two greatest figures in 
the respective denominations, each of 
whom is occupying the chair for the sec- 
ond time, has a long record of noble 
service behind him, is a prince among 
preachers and is spending the evening of 
his days in the loneliness of widowhood. 
The suggestion that the two unions 
should hold their annual spring assem. 
blies jointly instead of separately came 
from Dr. Parker and was taken up on all 
sides with enthusiasm ; the difficulty of 
realizing it is a faint suggestion of the 
formidable obstacles which would have 
to be overcome before permanent fusion 
could take place. Many concessions were 
made on both sides, but some measure of 
dissatisfaction and disappointment was 
inevitable. For one thing, curiously 
enough, we have not in London a hall 
_ Capable of accommodating more than 


3,000 people, except the Albert Hall, which 
is admirable for concerts, but, as the old 
lady said, whose ‘“‘agnostics’’ are bad for 
speaking in; in this respect the metrop- 
olis of the world is worse off than Man- 
chester and other provincial cities. Only 
a proportion of the usual number of dele- 
gates were able to attend the two prin- 
cipal sessions which took place in the 
City Temple, and the general public was 
perforce wholly excluded. 

There were two joint assemblies: on 
Tuesday, April 23, when Dr. Parker pre- 
sided and Dr. McLaren delivered his ad- 
dress as president of the Baptist Union ; 
and on the following Thursday, when the 
positions were reversed, Dr. McLaren 
presiding and Dr. Parker delivering his 
address as chairman of the Congrega- 
tional Union. The experiment was in 
every way a success; perfect harmony 
and the warmest fraternal feeling pre- 
vailed throughout and not one single jar- 
ring note was struck. The sight of the 
two veterans together in the pulpit will 
ever be one of the most treasured mem- 
ories of those who witnessed it. To com- 
pare them would be invidious; each is 
great in his own way, each has character- 
istics which the other has not at all or in 
the same degree. 

It was magnificent that the two old 
men (Dr. McLaren is seventy-five, Dr. 
Parker is seventy-one) are in full posses- 


sion of their great powers, that their spir- 
itual ardor is undiminished, that their 
enthusiasm for the gospel is at its intens- 
est; yet it was saddening to reflect that 
these two Titans must—may the day be 
long delayed—share the common fate of 
mankind, that their commanding figures 
will lie prone and their eloquent voices 
will be hushed. But quickly. followed 
the further thought, that surely such rich 
faculty cannot be lost, or diffused into 
impersonality. Without the Christian 
consolation such an occasion as that now 
being described would be heartbreaking 
in its pathetic suggestions. 

The intermingling of the two classes of 
Independents was made the more signifi- 
cant by the presence at Tuesday’s assem- 
bly of the venerable Principal Rainy, 
Scotland’s greatest ecclesiastical states- 
man, who was mainly instrumental in 
bringing about the amalgamation of the 
Free and United Presbyterian Churches 
into the United Free Church of Scotland. 
He is a few weeks older than Dr. Mc- 
Laren, they were school-fellows together 
and are, of course, both Scots. Dr. Par- 
ker was born in an English county ad- 
joining Caledonia. Each of the trio re- 
ceived an ovation, but the most enthusi- 
astic reception was fittingly reserved for 
the distinguished visitor from another 
country and a different church order. 

Dr. Rainy alluded to the difficulties 
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that had stood in the way of ecclesiasti- 
cal union in Scotland, and hinted that 
Baptists and Congregationalists in ap- 
proaching nearer together might learn 
something from what had happened 
across the border. Speaking of the difii- 
culties that confront all the churches, he 
touched on the higher criticism, and sug- 
gested that scholars who felt, bound to 
state disturbing conclusions should, when 
announcing their views, emphasize their 
positive belief and faith. He also spoke 
of evolution, suggesting that it would not 
always occupy its present prominent po- 
sition, instancing as a possible parallel 
case in the development of thought the 
decline in the influence of Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of causes. The principal’s speech 
and the two chairmen’s addresses are, as 
a whole, the most notable deliverances 
ever made from the Congregational and 
Baptist platforms. 

The most solemn and impressive occa- 
sion rarely lacks some humorous incident. 
This, in the present case, was supplied by 
the photographer, Mr. E. H. Mills, of 
Hampstead, a remarkably successful 
young art-photographer, who took the 
views which illustrate this communica- 
tion. According to arrangement, in the 
middle of the Tuesday session he ap- 
peared with his apparatus in the gallery 
of the City Temple. Dr. Parker an- 
nounced that Dr. Rainy, Dr. McLaren 
and himself were to stand in the pulpit, 
while the other divines massed around 
them remained seated. But the young 
photographer, with the audacity of youth 
and the confidence of the expert, calmly 
requested Dr. Parker to “‘sit down.” At 
this familiar phrase, which in Methodist 
circles is a synonym for retirement from 
the active ministry, there went up a roar 
of merriment from the whole assembly. 
To hear the minister of the City Temple 
ordered about in his own pulpit was sim- 
ply excruciating. Dr. Parker himself 
was so taken aback that, displaying a 
meek obedience to external authority 
that does not invariably characterize his 
actions, he simply ‘‘sat down.” But Dr. 
McLaren, being an older man, ventured 
to remonstrate with the photographer, 
the result being a compromise, one view 
being taken of the trio standing and 
another of them “sitting down.” 

Reverting to the paramount question 
of Baptist and Congregational union, the 
committee of the latter body frankly re- 
mark in their annual report, ‘‘ Neither of 
the joint assemblies can meet without 
the ideas occurring to many minds that a 
permanent union of Baptists and Congre- 
gationalists should not be an impossible 
dream.” Certainly many of the leaders 
and rank and file on both sides do not so 
regard it. As was some weeks ago fore- 
shadowed in The Congregationalist, ex- 
clusively among both American and 
British journals, Dr. Parker chose as the 
subject of his address from the chair The 
United Congregational Church. His plan 
has already been described in The Con- 
gregationalist, May 4. He has this subject 
greatly at heart, and the manner, as much 
as the matter, of his presidential utter- 
ance made a deep impression upon both 
Baptists and Congregationalists. But 
there is no doubt that Dr. Parker’s pro- 
posals are in advance of the present senti- 
ment of the majority of both bodies. 
Discussion must go on, denominational 
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opinion must be developed, and in time 
Dr. Parker’s ideal of a United Congrega- 
tional Church, comprising both Baptists 
and Congregationalists; may be realized. 
Baptists of a certain type would of course 
never come into such a union, but many 
“Baptist” churthes ate already practi- 
cally Congregational churches, and the 
number is increasing. As Dr. McLaren 
said in the.very first sentence of his ad- 
dress, fact..and logic are both.outraged 
by the present absurd nomenclature. 

An important act of the Congregational 
delegates was the adoption of an interim 
report presented by the special commit- 
tee appointed to consider the question of 
ministerial removals and cognate mat- 
ters. This practically commits the union 
to the principle of a sustentation fund, 
to more careful guarding of the entrance 
to the ministry, to greater caution in in- 
viting pastors to churches and to work 
for the amalgamation of the colleges. 
All these steps are substantially in line 
with the reforms advocated at the Ex- 
aminer Conference, reported in The Con- 
gregationalist, but at present the union is 
making no proposals towards reconstruct- 
ing its constitution in order to make it 
more representative of the churches and 
county unions and bring it into close 
touch with them. Principal Caleb Scott, 
Lancashire College, Manchester, was 
elected chairman for next year. Much 
satisfaction was expressed at the recov- 
ery of Mr. Secretary Woods from his re- 
cent severe illness. 

America was mentioned in the very 
first prayer offered in the joint assembly 
(Bless thou the country of America, so 
near to us, and the President and the 
churches there”), and in the second ses- 
sion educational facilities in the United 
States were favorably contrasted with 
those of Britain. But the most pleasing 
reminder of America was the presence 
at all the meetings of the editor-in-chief 
of The Congregationalist. At the first 
joint session the moment he was detected, 
modestly and patiently standing in a 
crowded corner, he was accommodated 
with a seat in the front pew of the City 
Temple. No visitor from the States is 
more heartily welcomed by British Con- 
gregationalists, and they refuse to permit 
him to pass to and fro unobserved. 
“Welcome to England,” called out Dr. 
Brown from the City Temple rostrum, 
and at the great public meeting in Queen’s 
Hall Dr. Forsyth literally forced Dr. 
Dunning into a front seat on the plat- 
form. 

At the closing session on Friday morn- 
ing in the Memorial Hall he was called 
upon to speak and had a most cordial re- 
ception. He was interested to find that 
similar problems confronted Congrega- 
tional churches on both sides the Atlan- 
tic, and said that the Anglo-Saxon peo- 
ples must not shrink from the tasks God 
had manifestly laid upon them. I hear 
very appreciative accounts of Dr. Dun- 
ning’s month’s ministry at Dr. Macken- 
nal’s church, and he will not find it so 
easy to leave this country as it was to 
enter it. I seize the opportunity of mak- 
ing these personal allusions, which the 
chief will not have the opportunity of 
blue-penciling. 





One example is worth a thousand argu- 
ments.—Gladstone. 
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Rev. James Tufts’ 


The benign face of Rev. James Tufts has 
been seen for many years at religious ‘and 
educational gatherings in western Massachn. 
setts, and the news of his death at his home 
in Monson, Mass., April 27, at the advanced 
age of eighty-eight, will be heard with gep. 
eral sorrow. He has been such a fine repro. 
sentative of the old school type of clergyman, 
possessing the traditional New England inter. 
est in education and keeping himself abreast 
of public affairs, that few realized how far op 
in life he had traveled, as men count up the 
years. He had the faculty of relating himself 





to the personal life of others, which is the first 
essential of effective teaching. 

Born in Wardsboro, Vt., Nov. 2, 1812, he 
graduated at Yale in 1838 and studied at An- 
dover. After two years in parish work he 
seemed to realize that his largest usefulness 
would be secured in the field of education, 
and after several years in Vermont he went 
to Northampton, Mass., and then to Monson, 
Mass., as principal of the academy, and later 
as head of a private school for boys, which 
work he did not relinquish until 1892. His 
pupils from time to time included such nota- 
ble men as ex-Senator H. L. Dawes, Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, President Dwizht and Eugene Field. 
The latter always spoke affectionately of his 
former teacher. In the church at Monson he 
was an esteemed and valuable member. He 
leaves a son, Prof. James H. Tufts of Chicago 
University. 





Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, MAY 3 


The meeting was presided over by Miss 
Lucy M. Fay, who has recently returned af- 
ter a year on the Pacific coast and a visit to 
the Board of the Pacific, of which she was 
formerly president. The Great Commission 
was the topic, and Miss Fay’s helpful words 
were supplemented by suggestions from Miss 
Andrews of Tung-cho, that in order to disci- 
ple the nations Christians shall work as Christ 
did, remembering that it was not so much 
what he said as what he was that drew men 
to him. This thought was further empha- 
sized by Miss Jane E. Chapin of Peking, whe 
urged obedience to the command without un- 
due anxiety as to results. Instances were 
cited of girls from the Bridgman School, for 
which Miss Chapin has cared for many years, 
who sacrificed their lives in the days of Boxer 
cruelty, thus testifying to their Christian 
faith. One, a wife and mother, said to her 
husband, “ Don’t weep for me; my heart is 
at rest.” The school still goes on, under the 
direction of Miss Sheffield and Miss Grace 
Wyckoff, with thirty pupils. 

Miss Perkins of Tirumangalam, Madura 
Mission, on her way to her home in Califor- 
nia, testified to the efficient work done in the 
Madura girls’ normal school by the Misses 
Noyes, to Miss Barker’s superintendency of 
a number of schools under native teachers. 

Tender allusion was made to Mrs. Gulick’s 
sorrow in the death of her mother. The 
daughter will return speedily to Biarritz. 
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The Primary Christian Realities 


No one else has ever done such justice 
as.Jesus to religion as an inward power. 
fle proclaimed it, insisted upon it, illus- 
trated it in his teaching and illuminated 
it by his life. Back of all outward forms, 
ceremonies and institutions he traced re- 
ligion to its place. in the inmost heart. 
God is a Spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. Best of all, he brought inward re- 
ligion to pass in those who learned of 
him. In his name there came a mighty 
energy of holy life, manifesting itself in 
deep and strong religion of the heart. 

If we apply the distinction between lit- 
erature of knowledge and literature of 
power, the New Testament ranks as liter- 
ature of power. It brings us knowledge 
indeed, of inestimable worth, but its chief 
characteristic is of the other kind. It 
was written under the impulse of power, 
ijt records the workings of power, it 
preathes the spirit of power and it minis- 
ters to the reign of power in its readers. 
Power is almost the keyword in the story 
of the Christian days after the Lord’s de- 
parture. First came the day of Pente- 
cost, then the unprecedented courage and 
outspokenness of the new faith, then the 
endurance of persecution, then the broad 
work of enthusiastic and patient preach- 
ing and, meanwhile, the ever-spreading 
victories of grace and truth. At the 
same time there went on the interior 
work of grace, renewing and sanctifying 
men. What this invisible work was we 
Jearn from the epistles, written from the 
inner life and for the inner life. Not less 
than the narrative, and perhaps even 
more, these writings are athrill with 
spiritual vigor. The gospel is the power 
of God unto salvation, and the work of 
the gospel glows with energy. 

The New Testament attributes all this 
to the Holy Spirit. Hence comes the en- 
ergy, hence the intimacy, hence the 
breadth of the work of the gospel among 
men. The Spirit of God and of Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, is an ever-present and ef- 
fective inward power for all good uses. 

“O, for a theory of this!” Yes, but a 
sense of it would be better. We can en- 
ter the secret of the life and power more 
successfully by a sense of it than by any 
In fact; when we get down 
to the primitive and abiding simplicity 
there is no theory of it, except such as 
we find in the source of it. God himself 
dwells in and with his children as a pres- 
ent friend. He dwells there to fulfill the 
Christian purpose and bring forth the 
fruits of grace, He is there to do all 
spiritual good, a communicating, contrib- 
uting, working, helpful friend. This is 
the explanation. When we feel that this 
is true, and are aware of the Friendhood 
of the Spirit, we shall enter into the 
secret of the Christian life and power. 

This is what we find foretold in that 
last conversation with his disciples, in 
Which Jesus so boldly claimed the future. 
He said that his own absence would in- 
volve no loss, since another Paraclete 
was coming in his place. Who and what 
Was it that was coming? It was the Fa- 


Ill. The Friendhood of the Spirit 


By Pror. Witu1Am NEWTON CLARKE, D.D. 


ther, it was himself, it was the Spirit. 
All the names are used. The indwelling 
presence would be that of the Spirit of 
truth, and yet in that presence he him- 
self would be present, and so would that 
Father whom he had been revealing. If 
we insist upon analysis that will show 
just how these elements of promise are 
related to one another, we shall be in a 
mental attitude that Jesus did not con- 
template when he spoke. Not staying 
for explanations, or counting upon our 
curiosity, he was promising an indwell- 
ing Friend divine, who should abide with 
us and enrich us with the infinite wealth 
of grace. Better be aware of the pres- 
ence than merely understand it. He was 
desiring that we might be aware of it; 
but we often suppose that we can become 
aware of it only by understanding it. 

The early church was childlike—wise 
enough to open its inmost heart to the 
gift, without waiting for anything but 
the gift itself. The pages of the epistles 
glow with consciousness of the indwell- 
ing God. In a single chapter, the eighth 
of Romans, we find the Spirit represented 
as the victorious opposite of the flesh 
with all its evil, as the life-giving Spirit 
that delivers from the reign of sin, as the 
indwelling Spirit of God and Christ, giv- 
ing a life that is inextinguishable, as the 
guide of God’s sons, as the witness to 
them of their sonship, as the first fruits 
of complete salvation, as the helper of 
human weakness, as the inspirer of 
prayers that are acceptable to God. All 
this comes out of experience. Already 
has the inhabiting Spirit wrought holi- 
ness, power and victory and given evi- 
dence of complete victory yet to come. 

If we pass beyond the first age and in- 
quire what Christ has permanently given 
to the world, surely the friendhood of the 
Spirit stands among his abiding gifts. 
This does not mean that God had never 
dwelt in man before Christ came, or that 
Christ brought God into his world, or 
created in man the capacity to receive 
his Father. Yet by Christ the way of the 
Spirit was newly prepared, and larger 
possibilities were opened to the Father’s 
desire for the human soul as an abiding 
place. 

This is the testimony of the long Chris- 
tian experience—that through what Christ 
has done God dwells in the souls of men 
with a fullness of helpful energy other- 
wise unknown. Besides being God in all 
things and God manifest in the flesh, he 
is God within, manifesting himself in 
holy friendliness in the inmost life of 
man. He communes and imparts, as it is 
the manner of spirit with spirit to do. 
He manifests truth within; he wakens 
the power of discernment ; he re-enforces 
conscience; he brings men by new birth 
into that true sonship to himself for 
which he created them. He quickens 
worthy powers ; he nourishes holy graces ; 
he is the very spirit and strength of all 
right endeavor. He stirs aspiration, and 
breathes comfort, and discourages evil, 
and sustains in conflict, and gives suc- 
cess. He accompanies useful work, and 


wings good influencé, and carries home 
the flying seed of truth, and is more than 
helper to righteousness in the world. He 
is more than guide of the separate indi- 
vidual ; he is mover upon the face of hu- 
manity and inspirer of large works of 
goodness among men. Through all gen- 
erations he is the abiding Friend, the 
God at hand, the living inspiration, the 
source of power, the giver of peace, the 
worker of righteousness. 

What words are these? If they are 
true, how glorious! And they are true. 
Such is the indwelling Friend, the Spirit. 
We sometimes forget his presence, and 
sometimes doubt it, but he is with us 
forever. We owe him everything. It is 
this Friendhood of the Spirit, this reality 
of divine indwelling in the name of Christ, 
that has brought Christianity down from 
the beginning to the present day. But 
for this it would be a thing of the past, 
in history but not in present life. The 
Holy Spirit is still and ever the indwell- 
ing Friend, glorifying Christ by accom- 
plishing the purpose for which Christ 
came. We do ourselves deep wrong if 
we overlook this great reality or make 
little of its value to ourselves and to 
the world. When we forget it we resign 
our glory and strength, for we diminish 
our own ability to receive and use what 
the Friend wishes to give us. Yet how 
sadly we do forget it and live, not know- 
ing who lives with us. May this one more 
testimony to the living presence not be 
in vain. 

A word now as to the grouping of the 
truths that I have thus far presented. 
It may be asked why we should distin- 
guish, as matters of experience or of 
doctrine, these three that are called the 
Fatherhood of God, the Saviourhood of 
Christ and the Friendhood of the Spirit ? 
If Christ’s Saviourhood is God’s Saviour- 
hood made known to us, and the Friend- 
hood of the Spirit is God's own Friend- 
hood manifested within us, why are not 
both of them aspects of that one divine 
Fatherhood in which all good for men is 
included? So they are. This is a primi- 
tive simplicity that we have lost and need 
to recover. The three are not separate 
works of separate beings, or even, in 
their deepest unity, separate works of 
one being. All the three are forms of 
the one comprehensive relation between 
God and us men. 

We involve ourselves in needless per- 
plexity when we try to distinguish them 
sharply, and when we even hold them 
apart in our thoughts as distinct works 
of God’s grace. There is one God, who is 
our Father; his Fatherhood makes him 
Saviour to us, and his eternal Saviour- 
hood he has revealed and wrought out 
toward us in the Saviourhood of Christ ; 
and now he dwells in us as our abiding 
Friend. These three are one, and the one 
God is all these three, because he has in 
himself eternal ground for these activi- 
ties. Here comes in the divine simplic- 
ity, to which we do well that we give 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a 
dark place. 
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Some New Ideals for the Sunday School 


The following article represents an unus- 
ual amount of special investigation, and to 
some extent at least voices the opinion of 
many Sunday school workers in the West. 
Mr. Blaisdell is the pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church of Olivet, Mich. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee appointed by the Michi- 
gan Association, a year or two ago, on Sun- 
day school instruction. This committee has 
been co-operating with a similar committee 
appointed by the Congregational State Con- 
vention of Wisconsin, having held one or two 
joint meetings in Chicago, and of this joint 
committee Mr. Blaisdell is secretary. It has 
taken pains through circular letters to ascer- 
tain the opinion of pastors and Sunday school 
workers in the respective states with refer- 
ence to a modification of the international 
system of Sunday school lessons. 


It is evident that a grave concern as to 
the real efficiency of the Sunday school is 
abroad among our churches. In partic- 
ular this concern regards the matter of 
Bible study. There is a widespread con- 
viction that the new generation is grow- 
ing up without either a scientific or spir- 
itual acquaintance with the great facts 
of Scripture, and no divisive considera- 
tions should be allowed to divert the at- 
tention of religious leaders and teachers 
from this urgency. In this article, how- 
ever, I am about to suggest certain new 
phases of the Sunday school idea. In re- 
gard to some of them there is coming to 
be quite general agreement. At the same 
time it is to be borne in mind that these 
do not affect the primary importance of 
improvement in Bible study. Whether 
these suggestions command approval or 
not, they do not alter the fact that the 
immediate problem is this matter of the 
Bible, and a second article will consider 
some particular specifications in which 
the demand for more thorough Bible 
study is now taking form. 

With this proviso in regard to the most 
pressing necessity, it is perhaps worth 
while to point out that the whole matter 
of religious education is in a most unor- 
ganized condition. The various efforts at 
religious training have not yet been con- 
sidered as the unity which they really 
are. Inthe early church the catechumen- 
ate was an effort to organize as a unity 
the whole enterprise of the training of 
the novice into citizenship in the church. 
But in our own day that effort is alto- 
gether fragmentary, distributed among 
various independent organizations in the 
church. This is partially due to the fact 
that our churches have not come to their 
present forms of effort in Christian train- 
ing through careful forethought as to 
what constitutes a balanced, complete 
and rounded preparation. The norm has 
not been in the church, as in the public 
school, the development of the child. 
Rather, the present situation in the 
church has come about through exterior 
organizations which pressed their serv- 
ices upon thechurch. ‘‘ Weare an organ- 
ization doing much good. You ought to 
have us in your church.” 

In general, of late years, the Sunday 
school has been primarily a Bible school. 
But the indefinite impression that some- 


I. The Conception of the School 
By Rev. JAMES A. BLAISDELL 


thing more than Bible study was neces- 
sary for the complete furnishing of the 
Christian has led many schools to add 
such themes as temperance, missions and 
church duties, as well as a practical train- 
ing in such matters as benevolence and 
prayer. Universally, this groping effort 
to round out a full system of religious 
training is in progress in the Sunday 
school, and this very tendency is a con- 
fession that the church at present has no 
ordered and thorough plan of preparation 
for her citizenship. There are scattered 
and valuable suggestions ; there are the 
beginnings of Bible study ; there are the 
helps of the Endeavor Society; but as 
yet these suggestions wait to be gathered 
into a unity which shall deserve the 
name of a religious training. There is as 
yet no plan of preparation, intellectual 
and practical, which is at all adequate to 
fit the young intelligently for the service 
of God as they are called to it today in 
the rariks of the Christian Church. 

Thus is the thought of what may be 
called an “educational department” in 
church work assuming new prestige. 
Whether this department will be merely 
a remodeling of the Sunday school, or a 
more extended effort of which the Sun- 
day school shall be an integral part, re- 
mains to be seen. There is, however, 
every reason to believe that it will be an 
expansion of the Sunday school in some 
generous form. As a point of beginning 
the Sunday school hour offers special op- 
portunities. Here is an hour which has 
thoroughly entrenched itself in the habits 
of the church. It gathers a greater num- 
ber by many times than does any other 
hour. It is pre-eminently the hour in 
which the church has its best opportunity 
to direct systematically the youth of the 
next generation. It is the growing con- 
sensus of opinion, also, that careful plan- 
ning and earnest work would enable us to 
gather into this hour very much that lies 
diffuse in our work forthe young. Take, 
for example, the modern emphasis upon 
catechetical instruction, unquestionably 
so important. Why not introduce such a 
class into the Sunday school course? 
Why not take advantage of this large and 
customary gathering of children? Why 
should the pastor plead for a week day 
gathering, which at best will be attended 
by a small and irregular number of those 
who need the hour the least ? 

Into this effort somehow an increasing 
acquaintance with the missionary enter- 
prises of the church must also be organ- 
ized. The Mission Dayspring may be 
used as a most attractive Sunday school 
paper. Everything and every minute 
must be made to count. What unending 
tangles have been introduced into the 
business of the kingdom because the new 
recruit had not learned a few simple les- 
sons of Congregational polity in the school 
of the church. Ortake the matter of per- 
sonal prayer; is it not at least possible 
that most of the blessings of the Junior 
Endeavor movement might have come to 
us without some of its less fortunate in- 
fluences, if it had been remembered that 


it is part of the obvious duty of the Sup. 
day school teacher to gather his class o¢. 
casionally for a few quiet and natura} 
moments together in learning the holy 
art of Christian expression in petition 
and confession ? 

This conception of the Sunday schoo] 
does not overlook the fact that Bible 
study must always be emphasized. But 
around an enlightened system of Bible 
study, or perhaps better through an ep. 
lightened system of Bible study, the 
church must add to its educational equip. 
ment a unified effort to organize about 
the young all those influences which go 
to make intelligence and effectiveness jp 
Christian service. Here place must ulti. 
mately be made for the study of the his. 
tory, methods and thought which gather 
about the advancing kingdom of God, and 
yet are denied place in our system of 
secular education. This is the large en. 
terprise upon which we ought to be def. 
nitely at work, an enterprise which well 
deserves the most spiritual and thought 
ful churchmanship of our times. 

If it is objected that all this suggests a 
large and ambitious program for the 
church school, it is to be replied that we 
are only beginning to understand what 
a large work that institution is to fulfill. 
As a matter of fact, we are just laying 
the foundations of a new structure in the 
world’s history—a nation which separates 
religion and the state. This fact has not 
yet been fully appreciated. The secular 
system of education has dismissed all re. 
ligious purpose. It rejects any commis. 
sion to deal with spiritual facts. Nor is 
family religion, alas, what it once was. 
These facts place our American church 
before a problem which is entirely unique. 
In our political system the only institu- 
tion which, moving in parallel lines with 
our secular schools, can possibly furnish 
the religious element to the otherwise 
imperfect education is the Sunday school. 
This being the dignity of its office and 
function, who shall say what a future it 
has before it? Who shall say that any 
concern for it is excessive ? 





Education 


Hereafter degrees of Bachelor of Arts will 
be given by the University of Michigan for 
course3 of study omitting Latin and Greek, 
save during the Freshman year. 


Prof. Arthur C. Lovejoy, associate profes- 
sor of philosophy at Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, has resigned because of the treatment 
given to Prof. E. A. Ross, now at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. 

Prof. F. K. Sanders of Yale has just com- 
pleted at Adelbert College a course of six lec- 
tures on The Prophets of Israel and Their 
Message. The scholarly, and at the same 
time popular, treatment of the important 
theme was enjoyed by appreciative audiences. 


Wellesley College receives $15,000, Hampton 
Institute $10,000, Tuskegee $5,000, Atlanta 
University $5,000 from the estate of Miss 
Mary Shannon of Newton. These are put 4 
few of many of her bequests to educational 
and philanthropic institutions in New Eng- 
land and the South. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Sweet Weather 


Now blow the daffodils on slender stalks, 
Small, keen, quick flames that leap up in the 
mold, 
And run along the dripping garden walks ; 
Swallows come whirring back to chimneys 
old. 


Blown by the wind, the pear tree’s flakes of 
snow 
Lie heaped in the thick grasses of the lane; 
And all the sweetness of the Long Ago 
Sounds in that song the thrush sends through 


the rain. 
—Lizette Woodworth Reese. 


One of the signs of the 
A Temptation times is the table, devoted 
in Nature Study +) nature books, to be 
found in évery large department store— 
something unheard of a few years ago. 
Watching the different people who pat- 
ronized one of these tables, a middle-aged 
woman was heard to remark, as she took 
up Chapman’s beautifully-illustrated Bird 
Life, ‘I must have this book to take into 
the country with me, for I do want to 
know all the birds by sight.” ‘I’m going 
to devote my time to flowers and plants,” 
said her companion, as she selected a pop- 
ular botany, ‘‘they are so much easier. 
Birds exasperate me by always wanting 
to get out of my sight. Of course, bird 
study is such a fad just now that one 
must know enough to be able to talk 
about them, but I’ve managed to. get 
enough for that out of books, and I don’t 
intend to get a stiff neck and the rheuma- 
tism and put my eyes out chasing around 
after such tantalizing specimens.” This 
conversation suggested a danger that we 
have already observed—the temptation 
to get one’s nature study at second hand. 
It is so much easier to read these attract- 
ive and interesting books than to spend 
the necessary time outdoors in study of 
the life itself. Yet a little knowledge 
gained by observation is far more valua- 
ble than double the amount taken from a 
book; and, especially in the case of chil- 
dren, it is wise to be on guard against 
this temptation to accept the word of 
others without effort to verify state- 
ments, When a boy or girl sits in the 
house reading about birds. or squirrels, 
and* refuses the opportunity to go out 
into the fields and woods to watch them, 
then it is time to take away the books 
and insist upon Dame Nature herself as 
teacher. 2 





A New Responsibility for the - 


Nursery 
BY EDWARD H. CHANDLER 


The young mother of the present day 
is just a bit bewildered. While she is 
giving all her thought and energy to the 
complicated task of mothering her chil- 
dren, with not a spare moment left for 
the hundred interests which are most con- 
genial to her, the reformers and the new 
race of childless child-students are one 
by one adding to her burdens by telling 
her how important, yes, how vital, it is 
that this, that and the other idea should 


be implanted in the child during the nurs- 
ery period. 

Then it is when the religious habit must 
be formed and faith established, say the 
clergy. For this idea her mind had been 
prepared in previous years, and the reit- 
eration of it occasions no surprise, al- 
though she occasionally wonders why 
some one who knows little children doesn’t 
really find out what is the actual method 
by which they should be religiously 
trained. 

‘‘Of course you know how important it 
is that the imagination should be culti- 
vated from the beginning,” remarks a 
club woman, who has recently heard 
some professor talk on the subject. So 
the mother lets the children run riot 
amidst lurid illustrations of gory nursery 
tales, like Jack and the Beanstalk, etc. 

“Children ought to have a start in 
good literature. They are often injured 
for life by learning nothing but doggerel 
in the nursery.” As this opinion comes 
from a school teacher, the mother sup- 
poses that it must be right. The most 
improved first readers are immediately 
purchased, and the sound of ‘“Eeny, 
meeny, miny, mo” and “This little pig 
went to market” is no longer heard in 
nursery land. 

But ere long a kindergartner becomes 
interested in those children, and sets 
forth in most logical fashion the neces- 
sity of finger plays and motion songs, to 
give power of self-expression and teach 
the fundamental principles of co-opera- 
tion with one’s fellows. Sosome of those 
rhymes which went out through the door 
come back through the window. 

The physical culturist is next heard 
from. She tells the mother that chil- 
dren’s muscles ought to be regularly 
exercised while they are plastic, and pre- 
scribes a course of gymnastics even for 
the babies. This takes a good deal of 
time, but the mother cannot afford to 
neglect anything which would help her 
children to gain a proper physique. 

Now a new word has just been spoken. 
Little wonder that it leaves the already 
overburdened mother in a troubled per- 
plexity. She hears from the latest re- 
formers that even politics must be taught 
in the nursery. Else how is the nation 
ever to be well-governed? Witness all 
the evils incident to political life, and the 
practical failure of all efforts to purify 
our system of government. Is it not 
because we have not applied the remedy 
early enough? Let us begin with the 
children. The difference between the 
merit system and the spoils system must 
be pointed out to them. When Johnnie 
and Jennie are both on the rocking-horse, 
and Johnnie says: “Sister, if one of us 
would get off, there would be more room 
for me,” it must be pointed out that this 
savors too much of the spoils system, 
and may lead to the political boss. 

The mother begins to rebel in her heart 
and wish that she could get away where 
nobody knows anything about child train- 
ing, and where she can have the comfort 
of seeing her boys and girls grow up 
Topsy-like. Of course she ought not to 
think this, and probably in time she will 
get herself trained sufficiently so that she 


can venture to train her children. But 
meanwhile she is just a bit bewildered. 





“Let’s Meet” 


BY JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 


Gardening is over for today. Though 
but three and a half, Bay boy has done 
his share. With busy strokes the little 
hoe has descended, like the good seed, 
impartially on weeds and path and stony 
ground, and the little wheelbarrow has 
creaked hither and yon with its miniature 
loads in most industrious fashion. Only 
once has Bay deserted his post, and that 
was when the fire alarm sounded and he 
ran to the gate to see the engine go by. 
But who could have docked him for that ? 
Now the tools are put away and the barn 
is locked and it is time to goin. As we 
turn toward the house Bay looks up into 
my face with one of those comrade 
glances that strike fire, and makes one of 
his most enticing propositions: ‘‘Let’s 
meet,” 

So we part where the path divides, I 
going to the right across the grass and 
along the board walk toward the farther 
door and Bay keeping the roadway as it 
veers to the left. To be sure, the separa- 
tion is not very wide or very long. Still 
it is a separation, and for a little way 
Bay is all “‘mylone.” Bay has coined 
several words, for children are great lex- 
icographers, but ‘“‘mylone’” is far and 
away the best of all and is quite worthy 
a place in the dictionaries of the twen- 
tieth century. Linguists will note that 
it combines very adroitly the personal 
element with the root idea. 

While we are pursuing our several ways 
Bay never looks across the estranging 
rods between us, but goes resolutely on 
his course with determined feet and brow, 
as I happen to know because I am not so 
resolute as he and cannot help looking 
across to see how he is enduring the 
ordeal. But now our paths are rapidly 
converging as we approach the trysting- 
place, and as we near one another sud- 
denly Bay looks up and a most illuminat- 
ing smile ripples over his face, dances in 
his eyes and breaks into a little peal of 
laughter and shout of delight. We have 
met. 

What is there in human experience, 
understood at three, better understood at 
three and twenty and lasting till three- 
score and ten, more fascinating than that 
pleasure conveyed by Bay’s enthusiastic 
tone when he says ‘“‘ Let’s meet.” Itisa 
sacrament of intelligence and affection, a 
triumph over time and space, a pledge of 
immortality. To meet with a congenial 
spirit at an appointed time and place, 
under the old tree, by the brook, at the 
street corner, in the railway station—how 
suns rise and planets roll and the wheels 
of life revolve to consummate this apothe- 
osis of joy! 

Bay has not traveled far in life nor 
known much of the meaning of separa- 
tion and reunion, but already he has 
caught the thrill of that chord whose 
music not only fills life but also conquers 
death—looking forward 


Unto meeting, when we meet. 
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Closet and Hltar 


War the good warfare; holding faith 
and a good conscience; which some having 
thrust from them made shipwreck concern- 
ing the faith. 





Thou shalt rest sweetly if thy heart 
condemn thee not.—Thomas a Kemipis. 





The aim of religion is not the dangling 
of rewards and punishments before the 
sons of men, but the perfecting of the 
mirror of conscience until it shall ade- 
quately and consciously reflect the will of 
God.— The London Spectator. 





Conscience is the clearness of eternal 
light and the mirror of the majesty of 
God.— Bernard. 





Whatever our past life may have been, 
at whatever point of life and progress we 
may be standing, if we would not destroy 
what we have still left of spiritual appre- 
hension, if we have any desire to grow in 
spiritual growth, the first thing to be 
done is to face conscience—to be entirely 
honest with ourselves, to cease from ex- 
cusing ourselves to ourselves, cease from 
subterfuges and self-deceptions and bring 
ourselves, our desires, our past lives, our 
aims, our characters into the light of con- 
science and of God, and there desire to 
have them searched, sifted, cleansed.— 
J. C. Shairp. 





Though no mortal e’er accused you, 
Though no witness e’er confused you, 
Though the darkness came and fell 
Over even deeds of hell; 

Though no sign nor any token 

Spoke of one commandment broken ; 
Though the world should praise and bless, 
And love add its fond caress— 

Still your secret sin would find you, 
Pass before your eyes to blind you; 
Burn your heart with hidden shame, 
Sear your cheek with guilty flame. 
Sin was never sinned in vain, 

It could always count its slain. 

You yourself must witness be 

To your own soul’s treachery. 





It is astonishing how soon the whole 
conscience begins to unravel if a single 
stitch drops, One single sin indulged in 
makes a hole you could put your head 
through.—Charles Busxton. 





He who suppresses his conscience just 
a little—enough to take the road of ex- 
pediency into the citadel of success—has 
taken the left-hand road that leads direct 
to all miseries.—.J. L. Jones. 





My conscience dictates to me that I de- 
serve condemnation, my repentance will 
not suffice for satisfaction; but thy 
mercy, O Lord, quite overcomes my 
transgressions.—Anselm. 





I need Thee to teach me day by 
day, according to each day’s pppoe 
tunities and needs. Give me, O my 
Lord, that purity of conscience whic 
alone can receive, which alone can im- 

ve Thy inspirations. My ears are 
dull, so that I cannot hear Thy voice. 
My eyes are dim, so that I cannot see 
Thy tokens. Thou alone canst quicken 
my hearing, and purge my sight, and 
cleanse and renew my heart. Teach 
me to sit at Thy feet, and to hear Thy 
word. Amen. 


Banking in the Slums 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


A young woman sits behind a table on 
which is “the bank ’’—a large tin case con- 
taining the paraphernalia of the Stamp Sav- 
ing System. At the door are two boys, impor- 
tant with the dignity of office. They are sup- 
posed to keep the depositors orderly, but, like 
many Officials, sometimes use their power to 
accomplish personal ends and seize this oppor- 
tunity to settle private scores. An unpopular 
depositor fights his way in by means of his fists, 
and the harassed “‘ banker ”’ looks up in time 
to see another departing as if from a catapult. 

A little girl, unacquainted with banking 
methods, is brought by an experienced finan- 
cier. The two arrive at the table ina tumbled 
and breathless condition, having been assisted 
in by the guardians with forcible gallantry. 
The new depositor places on the table a pile 
of pennies, moist from her hand, and shyly 
murmurs something unintelligibie. She re- 
ceives a stamp-book that costs one of the pen- 
nies. The others purchase stamps that are 
pasted into this book. They represent one, 
two, three, five, ten, twenty-five, fifty cents, 
and one dollar. The book is an oblong piece 
of cardboard marked off into squares, each of 
which is to be covered by a stamp. Advisory 
mottoes are printed on the squares: “Save 
the pennies for a ton of coal’; ‘ Pennies 
make dollars.”’ The card is folded twice, the 
child’s name written on it—and there is the 
bank-book. 

When one dollar has been saved, the child 
is encouraged to put it in the regular savings 
bank. Most children, however, prefer the 
stamp system, as they can see their money 
more readily in the gay stamps than in the 
figures of a regular bank-book. Moreover, 
the money can be drawn at any time. The 
“banker”? may demand a week’s notice, but 
this is not usually done. One boy regularly 
draws out and deposits his money on alternate 
weeks, but his companions consider this fool- 
ish, as he has to pay for anew bank-book each 
time. Most of them allow their money to re- 
main until there is enough to purchase a cov- 
eted hat or other article. 


Children in slum districts have more money’ 


than one would at first thought expect. Many 
of them are, in a small way, wage-earners. 
If a boy is not a regular bootblack or cash 
boy, there are numerous ways in which he 
can pick up ten-cent pieces. A part of his 
earnings may go to help the family, but it is 
more likely that all will be spent on cigarettes 
or grocery store pastry. It is hard to pass 
the street peddler, with his brilliantly colored 
candies. But the thought of a half-filled 
stamp-book is a strong inducement to thrift. 
The deposits vary. Little children bring 
small amounts, only a few cents, the older 
ones sometimes as much as fifty cents. Often 
the parents are interested, and the account 
becomes a family affair. 

The small sums are large in the aggregate. 
Miss Gertrude Jacobs, who is cashier of the 
work in Boston, says that in 1899 the deposits 
amounted to $1,500. The collecting stations 
are in the schools, settlement houses and 
other convenient places. In Boston there are 
125 stations. There are societies in most 
large cities. The one having its headquarters 
in New York will establish a branch wher- 
ever $25 can be raised. It is hoped that 
within a few years all these societies will be 
united under a single government postage 
saving system, as is the case in England and 
in many places on the Continent. 


Sleep 

When he is a little chap, 

We call him Nap. 
When he somewhat older grows, 

We call him Doze. 
When his age by hours we number, 

We call him Slumber. 

—John B. Tabb. 
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The Conversation Corner 


another bear, but I do not be- 

lieve that you can guess in seven 
times what country he belongs to, or 
what he is doing out on the bowsprit of 
that vessel. In fact, you would hardly 
know that he was a bear at all, if he was 
not labeled! But I have the story about 
him trom Dr. Grenfell himself. 

It is a Labrador bear, although that is 
not his present residence. An Eskimo 
man at Hopedale, the Moravian station 
on the Northwest Coast, gave it to the 
doctor last summer. He enjoyed playing 
with the cub, and one day on his return 
trip, when anchored in Hamilton Inlet, 
was giving him a lump of sugar—the bear 
taking it from between his teeth! Sud- 
denly Tommy raised his paw and gently 
smote his benefactor on his right cheek, 
and, as the doctor turned, repeated the 
blow on the other also. At that point 
Tommy received such a hearty return 
greeting at the doctor’s hands that he ran 
off as fast as his legs could carry him, 
along the deck and out on the bowsprit, 
turning around to face his master. The lat- 
ter made a shot at him — with his kodak. 
The bear then jumped overboard and 
swam off. The doctor lowered a boat and 
overhauled him, just as he was trying in 
his clumsy way to clamber up the side of 
another vessel in the harbor. 

That closed the incident, and they were 
friends again. When the Strathcona ar- 
rived at St. John’s, Tommy was sent by 
the first steamer to England to be edu- 
cated. Thatis, he was sent to the Mostyn 
House School for boys, near Chester, of 
which Dr. Grenfell’s brother is the prin- 
cipal. There was an exciting scene at 
the steamer wharf in Liverpool, when 
Tommy got out from his box and was 
proceeding on his journey alone. But he 
was detained by the police until the prin- 
cipal was summoned and took the young 
traveler in charge. Dr. Grenfell after- 
ward visited Tommy at Mostyn House 
and found him to be a great favorite with 
the boys. If anything of special interest 
befalls our Ursa Minor in the land of 
his adoption, I wish we might hear of 
it. 

Our good friend of the Deep Sea Mis- 
sion spent a little over three weeks in 


D*= CORNERERS: Here is still 


New England. They were very busy- 


weeks, as he spoke from one to three 
times a day before churches, colleges, 
academies, Sunday schools, sailors’ meet- 
ings, ladies’ missionary societies, the 
Twentieth Century Club, boys’ clubs, and 
I do not know what other audiences. I 
do not wonder that his voice almost gave 
out at one point—but I am not quite sure 
whether it was from so much talking, 
public and private, or from the rainy, 
foggy weather, which he apparently 
brought with him from the Straits of 
Belle Isle and which lasted till after he 
had reached Canada, or from the strain 
on his throat of his talking Welsh with a 
Boston man who, seeing the doctor’s 
name in the papers, called to see to what 
family he belonged. The doctor recog- 
nized him as the butler, many years ago, 
in the family of Sir Francis Grenfell, just 
over the border in Wales, and then voiced 
his early memories of the Welsh lan- 


guage, when he used to visit his kins- 
man’s home! 

I scarcely know what interested the 
Deep Sea missionary most, his frequent 
visits to the ‘‘ Massachusetts General”’ 
and other hospitals, or to schools, in one 
of which, to his surprise and delight, 400 
boys gave him the school cheer: rah, rah 
rah—rah, rah, rah—rah, rah, rah—Dr. 
Crenfell! He specially enjoyed his 
Sunday in Northfield, where he occupied 
the room of his old friend, Mr. Moody, 
and addressed the ‘‘ Moody Schools.” By 
a singular coincidence he met at Mt. 
Hermon School two young men, whom 
he had met on the coast of Labrador and 
who had drifted there to tit themselves 
for Christian usefulness. He told me 
that almost everywhere he found ‘ Cor- 
nerers,” who came up and spoke to him 
at the close of meetings. The secretary 
of the ‘‘ Captains of Ten,’’ who have been 
interested in Dr. Grenfell’s work from 
the start, writes: 


. 


a 





This is a Bear 

Dear Mr. Martin: Dr. Grenfell, the mis- 
sionary who has done so much good in Labra- 
dor, visited us and told us about his work. 
He drew on a blackboard a picture of his hos- 
pital boat, the Strathcona. On this boat he 
had some pets—a bear, a troupe of Eskimo 
dogs and a wild goose. The fierce dogs would 
chase the little bear and once teased him so 
that he ran into a hole which led to the top of 
a hot boiler. As his paws got hot, he would 
lick them, first one, then another, and ‘set 
them down till they got hot again. He de- 
scribed a scroll on the bow of the boat which 
some boys had carved, and this led him to 
propose that the “‘ Captains” should carve an 
inscription on several pieces of wood, fitted to 
reach across the front of the shore hospital. 
He ended by telling the boys of many adven- 
tures.... 

Cambridge, Mass. RoBErRtT A. 

Dr. G. told me about that carving—and 
what the inscription was to be! Now 
about our ‘Gabriel. Pomiuk Memorial 
Cot.” He placed in it last summer a lit- 
tle Eskimo girl of six years old, named 
Kir-ki-na (Ker-kee nah), from Rigolet 
Bay. When two years old, she crawled 
out of the house, one cold winter day, 
and while waiting for her father froze 
both of her feet. Circulation was never 
restored and the legs, which had become 
dead, were cut off by the father with an 
ax. The father having died, the child 
was taken by the Mission. The doctor 
says that when he took her on board the 


hospital boat she was simply a bundle of 
all sorts of rags—‘‘ an animated pen- 
wiper,” he called her. She was “a wild 
thing, like a bear’s cub,” hiding herself 
in the bed-clothes when he came near. 
She could speak only in Eskimo. But 
she is bright and pretty, and in good 
health, in spite of her crippled condition. 

In due time she will be ready for artifi- 
cial legs. Who shall get them? A little 
boy, four years old, started the answer 
yesterday. He walked a long way in the 
rain, bringing a bright ten.cent piece (he 
had ‘*’ coured it,” he said), with which he 
wished me to get some new feet for that 
little girl. I have putdown Hugh’s name 
as the first contributorto that fund. But 
while we are waiting for the time when 
she can have the new feet, we must still 
keep up the Cot, for which we are to send 
—some time during this year—fifty dol- 
lars. I always feel sure that the children 
will supply their mites for this. Let them 
remember with sympathy and prayer this 
new little inmate of our Cot; may the 
blessing which came to Pomiuk and to 
Tommy come to her! 


“CHRIST AND THE LITTLE ONES” 


A lady in Minnesota writes: 


I am anxious to find a poem well known in 
my childhood, of whose author I am ignorant. 
It begins: 


“The Master has come over Jordan,” 

Said Hannah, the mother, one day; 

‘He is healing the people who throng Him 
With a touch of His finger, they say.” 


Can you give me a clew by which to find it? 
We should like to have it in time for ‘‘ Chil- 
dren’s Day.” 

Yes, I can tell you about that piece and 
its author, out of my own knowledge and 
tender memory. The author was Mrs. 
Urania Locke (Stoughton) Bailey, of 
Providence, who died in 1882. When I 
was a little boy she used to attend our 
church and Sunday school—a lovely Chris- 
tian lady. The poem is in her ‘Star 
Flowers,” published by the Putnams, but 
now out of print. Her sweet hymn, 
‘The Open Door”— 


The mistakes of my life are many, 
The sins of my heart are more, 
And I scarce can see for weeping, 
But I come to the open door— 


has been sung wherever the ‘‘ Moody and 
Sankey” hymn-books have gone. ‘Christ 
and the Little Ones” may be found in 
Whittier’s “Child Life,’ where it is as- 
cribed to “Julia Gill.” This was her 
nom de plume in early years, her native 
home being in the town of Gill, and, as I 
happen to know, but a little way from the 
old farm which Mr. Moody bought for 
Mt. Hermon School. Later she wrote 
under the name of ‘“‘ Una Locke.” Mrs. 
Bailey’s sister, the editor of ‘‘ Plymouth 
Chimes,” Brooklyn, writes: 
. .. She wrote the verses for her own com- 
fort in the early fifties, when her only child 
was young. Fanny died in 1893, some of her 
writings being compiled afterward under the 
title of “Story and Song.” F. 8. P. 
These beautiful verses may well be re- 
vived and recited on Children’s Day, in 
praise of the Master: 


If He lay His hand on the children, 
My heart will be lighter, I know, 
For a blessing for ever and ever 
Will follow them as they go. 





HM We 
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The Risen Life* 
Vil. Its Promise of Power 
By Rev. A. E. DUNNING 


The periods preceding the greatest ad- 
vances of the Christian Church have 
been peculiarly characterized by expect- 
ancy. Believers have looked for greater 
manifestation of the presence of God 
than ever before, have prayed for it, 
talked of it and acted in obedience to 
his commands, and yet have greeted it 
with joyful surprise. Such expectancy 
is growing at this time. Many believe 
that the new century is to show in its 
opening years some glorious revelations 
of God’s power in transforming the king- 
doms of this world into the kingdom of 
Christ. They find encouragement in con- 
sidering the days when the earliest disci- 
ples were on the threshold of the new 
time which in our age is approaching its 
consummation. They were prepared to 
inaugurate the new era by having re- 
vealed to them: 

1. The preface to the promise [Acts 1: 
1-3]. Christ died on the cross. All the 
hopes of his disciples of a kingdom which 
he was to rule died with him. He rose 
from the dead. They did not believe it. 
‘*He showed himself alive after his pas- 
sion by many proofs.” When they be- 
came convinced that he was living, their 
hopes sprang from new convictions and 
gave them new courage. One must go 
through some such experience to be pre- 
pared for larger knowledge of God and 
the extension of his kingdom. Paul said, 
“I died with Christ.” His new life, he 
said, was Christ living in him. He rose 
with Christ also. The period of depres- 
sion and spiritual darkness goes before 
the revival, both of the individual and 
of the church. We have been passing 
through it and are not yet beyond it. 
Has not this period generally been called 
the age of doubt? Have we not felt its 
fear, its chill and its death to hope? But 
Christ is coming forth alive again, differ- 
ent from what he was to the old faith 
and yetthe same. Questions and wonder 
still challenge his appearance, but his 
church is coming to a new realization 
of his presence and to new knowledge 
through his teaching of the things con- 
cerning the kingdom of God. Tokens 
multiply in all lands of a new sense of 
the risen Christ and a new loyalty to him. 

2. The conditions of the promise. Wait- 
ing together was one condition [v. 4]. 
They fulfilled it by harmonious and ear- 
nest prayer [v. 14]. Putting out of their 
minds predictions of what they did not 
know about was another condition [vs. 6, 
7]. They inquired of their Master when 
the kingdom they desired was to be set 
up. But he told them it was not within 
their province to know the when or the 
how, ‘and they took him at his word. 
These are abiding conditions of receiving 
the gift of the Holy Spirit. Some believ- 
ers are faithfully fulfilling the first while 
they ostentatiously disregard*the second, 
and consider it their mission to admonish 
those who, they think, are indifferent to 
the coming of the kimgdom. 

3. The requirements of the promise. The 





*The Sunday School Lesson for May 19. Text, 
Luke 24: 44-53; Acts 1: 1-26. International Les- 
son, Jesus Ascends into Heaven. 


new kingdom must unfold out of the old. 
The disciples are commanded to preach 
repentance and remission of sins in 
Christ’s name unto all the nations, “ be- 
ginning at Jerusalem.” All the revela- 
tion of God to the Jews is the inheritance 
of Christians. The religious faith in 
which Jesus was trained and in which he 
avowed his belief holds in itself the roots 
of the tree to which he likened the king- 
dom of God. 

Our knowledge of the manner of the 
kingdom is still imperfect. Jesus said 
that his knowledge of it was limited 
[Mark 13: 32]. But men have learned 
more of it in each succeeding generation 
of believers. That knowledge, however, 
is a growing understanding of him, his 
spirit and aims, through the intimacy of 
love and obedience, rather than knowl- 
edge of the organization of the kingdom 
and of the date of its consummation. 

Our great work in advancing the king- 
dom is bearing witness to Christ [v. 8]. 
This is the golden text of the book of the 
Acts. His disciples knew and loved him. 
They had been and were still to be his 
chosen pupils [John 14: 26]. His promise 
was that through the Holy Spirit he 
would continue to be their teacher and 
leader. We are the successors of the 
apostles and the inheritors of the prom- 
ise to them. They began their witness 
at Jerusalem. The work intrusted to us 
is to extend it through all the nations. 

4. The confirmation of the promise. 
With it on his lips Christ ‘‘ was received 
up.” . His ascension is inseparably con- 
nected with his resurrection. “If I go 
not away,” he said, ‘‘the Comforter will 
not come unto you.”” When the apostles 
testified to the resurrection of Christ the 
only answer that they could make to 
the question, Where is the Christ, was 
that the heavens had received him. But 
the heavens are not some far distant 
sphere. The unseen world is close at 
hand. God is nearer according to the 
faith of today than he has been in the be- 
lief of any other generation since Christ 
ascended. We may not be able to define 
God in terms of the Father, Son and 
Holy Spirit, into which believers are bap- 
tized. But we know that if the Holy 
Spirit were taken from the church it 
would be as if Christ, the Revealer of the 
Father, had not come to it. The Holy 
Spirit dwells in us, and he is God. Every 
new consecration of ourselves to his serv- 
ice is rewarded with new wealth of 
knowledge of God. The ascension of 
Christ was not a withdrawal to a distant 
realm. His coming again is not a jour- 
ney, but an unveiling. The coming of 
Christ is for us the attainment of spirit- 
ualvision to ‘‘see him even as he is.” 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, May 12-18. Why Did Christ Establish 
the Church? Matt. 16: 13-19; 18: 12-18; 
Eph. 5: 23-32. 

What need of one? Did Christ institute any par- 
ticular kind of a churgh? What is the lesson of his 
course in the matter? 


[See prayer meeting editorial. } 
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For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 
Topic, May 19-25. A Nameless Girl Hero. 
ine. 2 Kings 5: 1-4. 
“* Behold how great a matter a little fire kip. 


dleth.” Behold what large and unforeseen 
results follow from some trifling word or deeq 


‘of a little child. A great Syrian captain is 


delivered of a foul disease simply because g 
little serving maid in his household remem. 
bered that back in her Palestine home was aq 
wonderful man who had power over life and 
death. A good many hundred years later, out 
on the green hillslope to the east of the lake 
of Galilee, several thousand persons were 
hungry. There seemed to be no way of feed. 
ing them until a little boy appeared with a 
few loaves and fishes and, giving them up 
gladly to another wonderful Prophet, saw 
them multiplied into food ample for the crowd, 
No one can ever overestimate the work of a 
little child in the kingdom of God. A mantold 
me the other day that his religious life began 
at the mgment when his little boy asked him, 
one Sunday morning, ‘“‘Why don’t you go to 
church with mamma?” The question stirred 
a vein of serious thought, and today that 
man, converted in mature life, is one of the 
pillars of a Massachusetts church. 


The topic emphasizes the fact that the name 
of this brave little girl has not come down to 
us. Most of the heroes and heroines of the 
worid do not get their names into print. It 
would be.sad, indeed, if there were not other 
courageous souls than those who because of 
special circumstances get their deeds heralded 
far and wide. ‘*There were heroes before 
Agamemnon,” and many a patriotic lad who 
in our recent national campaign has done 
faithful picket duty under the quiet stars or 
charged into the bush, not knowing but that 
the next moment he would be pierced witha 
bullet fired by a Filipino, has been at heart as 
brave as Hobson or Funston, and deserves to 
be held in honor. He did the duty at hand in 
the face of peril and did it well. This is all 
there is to heroism, anyway, and had Hobson 
and Funston entered upon their hazardous 
ventures because of the glory they expected 
to win thereby they might never have suc- 
ceeded. 


This little maid showed her courage by wit- 
nessing to the faith of her fathers in the midst 
of a hostile people. It would have been na- 
tural for her to keep rather quiet touching 
her Israelitish religion, but “she ‘could not for- 
get it and she would not renounce it. Appar- 
ently also she adapted herself easily to her 
new place. She found that without being dis- 
loyal to her religion she could love and serve 
these stranger folks. She might have sulked 
or been an unwilling and routine servant, but 





tthe love in her heart flowed out to her new 


master and mistress. It is a lesson for us all. 
Easy enough it may be in our own home and 
our Endeavor Society to witness to Christ, 
but when we go to places where few care for 
him then comes the test. Shall we be as out- 
spoken and as consistent as when we were 
fortified by the faith of others? Shall we 
also try to be as kind and loving to those with 
whom our lot is cast, even if they differ from 
the Christian people we have known? 


What was it that this little heroine did? 
She kept in her secret heart the bright picture 
of the beloved prophet of Israel. Evidently 
he was one of her own heroes and helpers, 
and when she saw Naaman in need the most 
natural thing for her was to try and bring the 
two together. The best thing that any little 
child can do for some one in trouble or sin is 
to remember Jesus Christ, to keep in his or 
her own heart that beautiful image and in 
gentle, modest ways to try and tell others that 
there is such a Prophet who if they will but 
go to him, will heal them of their sins, will 
make life new to them. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Chinese Missionaries and Indemnities 


By Rev. Albert F. Pierce, Campello 


Being a member of the special committee 
appointed by the Boston Ministers’ Meeting to 
ascertain all the facts in the case, and which 
reported April 22 upon the same, every facility 
was placed at my disposal. All available pri- 
vate letters, official documents and associated 
press reports bearing upon the matter were 
carefully read, and the following conclusions 
reached. The limited space allotted me will 
not permit of quotations in support of the 
statements made in this article, but the criti- 
cisms are treated in the order named. 

The most serious charges made against Rev. 
Dr. W. S. Ament and other missionaries of 
the American Board in China are: (1) That 
they collected indemnities for the native 
Christians, which is outside their province as 
missionaries ; (2) they used force in the collec- 
tion of the same; (3) they collected excessive 
amounts, which is contrary to Christian 
ethics ; (4) they used a portion for church pur- 
poses, which was a misappropriation of funds ; 
and (5) their acts were so manifestly wrong 
that Dr. Ament was even arrested by the mili- 
tary authorities. 

1, Even though there should be a difference 
of opinion respecting the wisdom of mission. 
aries collecting indemnity for losses sustained 
by native Christians, there can be no question 
of their ethical and legal right to do so. The 
representatives of the Powers refused even to 
consider indemnity for losses of natives, and 
the missionaries were compelled to look after 
the interests of native Christians or to see the 
total loss of homes and chapels, the scattering 
of churches and death by starvation of hun- 
dreds of innocent, helpless persons. 

If a mob should destroy a church in Massa- 
chusetts, burn the homes of its members, take 
the lives of fathers and scatter their families, 
the pastor of that church would be com- 
mended for going into the courts to obtain 
justice for his people. This is all that the 
missionaries in China did. 

2. No force was used in the collections made. 
The missionaries at first accepted military es- 
cort, but solely for personal safety. As soon 
as it could be done they declined the presence 
of soldiers and visited the villages alone. Ac- 
cording to Chinese law, villages are respon- 
sible for losses within their borders re- 
sulting from mobs and public disorder. The 
case is laid before the elders of the village, 
and upon proper proof being given full resti- 
tution is made. The missionaries followed 
this regular civil procedure and appealed to 
the elders of the towns. That their claims 
were just is shown by the fact that the 
accounts were readily agreed to, and in most 
cases prompt restitution was made in whole 
or in part. 

3. In some districts, indemnity was asked. 
(a) For property destroyed; (b) for persons 
killed who were the support of their families ; 
and (c) a sum equal to one-third of the 
amounts (@) and (b). In very few instances 
was indemnity paid for persons killed. But 
schedule (c), the one-third excess, has occa- 
sioned much criticism. It must be remem- 
bered that native Christians lost not only 

property, but occupation, business, means of 
livelihood, and were driven from their homes 
and even to distant places. This one-third 
was to cover losses other than those of prop- 
erty, and the sum realized was used to feed 
widows, orphans and those who were starv- 
ing. Had the excess been levied as a penalty 
and collected, it would have been just; had it 
been to compensate the native Christians for 
their inconveniences and sufferings, it would 
have been doubly just; but, as it represented 
actual losses and was used for the helpless 
and suffering, it was merey and not justice. 
Christian ethics could not ask for less. 

4. The money used for church purposes was 
simply a compensation for church losses. 
None of the indemnity was used for propa- 


gating the gospel. In ‘certain cases where 
sums (collected under No. 3) remained over, 
they were to be used as “‘ designated by the 
church,” simply making the church the dis- 
tributing agency. This seemed the surest 
way to guarantee the proper distribution of 
the fund. 

5. The arrest of Dr. Ament has aroused sus- 
picion. The explanation can best be given in 
his own words: 

In December I paid a visit to Cho-Chou, 
inviting two young Englishmen to accompany 
me. My object was to dedicate our new 
chapel and perform the marriage ceremony 
for a young man who had been acting as in- 
terpreter for the French. He was living on 
our premises at the time. The French had 
been out on a looting expedition and the 
young man became implicated, through the 
accusation of a Catholic priest, in the charge 
of extorting 3,000 taels from a pawn-shop. Of 
this whole affair we knew nothing on entering 
the city, as it happened some days before our 
arrival. However, on the following day, 
French and German soldiers came and took 
us all away to the south suburb, where we 
were told to give an account of things. A few 
sentences sufficed to make things clear. This 
young Christian boy was condemned to a 
court-martial. It was a very formal affair, 
very French. A kid-gloved prosecutor and 
priest tried for four hours to convict the boy, 
whom they allowed no advocate. The 3,000 
taels finally melted to 150, which had been put 
in the boy’s bag by the proprietor, hoping 
that the boy would secure for the pawn-shop 
a passport which would protect them from 
soldiers in the future. I thought the boy 
would be sacrificed in the process, but they 
graciously only condemned him to five years’ 
imprisonment with hard labor. He was 
handed over to the local magistrate, who told 
me that he would release the boy as soon as 
he could, as the whole affair was a travesty of 
justice. 

And this occurred two months after the 
whole question of indemnity had been settled. 

The American Board has nothing to cover 
up. It courts investigation. The missiona- 
ries in all their dealings conformed to the 
laws of the country, and kept within the 
bounds of wisdom and justice. What they 
did met the hearty approval of all the mis- 
sionaries on the ground, of United States 
Minister Conger, and likewise Li Hung Chang 
and the Chinese officials. The wonder is, not 
that errors were made, but that under all the 
stress, suffering, confusion and excitement 
not a single serious blunder was committed 
that has come to the knowledge of the com- 
mittee. It is a magnificent testimony to the 
able and dispassionate judgment of a band of 
devoted Christian men. 





A Word of Caution : 


There is danger, to my mind, that upholders 
of the policy pursued by the missionaries in 
China will go too far in their denunciation of 
the critics of that policy. 

I believe, in the first place, in a frank ad- 
mission of the facts instead of an attempt at 
partial denials, All the accounts of the acts 
of the missionaries which I have seen, includ- 
ing the interview at San Francisco with 
Minister Conger, have admitted the alleged 
facts in the main. The difference has been 
in the construction put upon and the inferences 
drawn from the facts. 

In the second place, the justification arises 
from the extraordinary circumstances in which 
the missionaries were placed. 

I have especially deprecated the violent 
attack upon the character of Mr. Clemens, who 
is known by his friends to be a man of 
stanch integrity. His judgment may differ 
from ours, but we should not, therefore, 
imply that- he is a man given to misrepre- 
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sentation or unwilling to admit the truth 
when it is clearly shown. 
Braintree. GRANVILLE YAGER. 





The Case .of George D. Herron 


The Grinnell Association met at Baxter, Io., 
April 30. The following resolutions were 
introduced by Kev. J. J. Mitchell of Prairie 
City, and without any discussion were 
adopted : 

Whereas, Charges of conduct inconsistent 
with Christian character have been made in a 
court of justice against George D. Herron, for- 
merly of Grinnell; and, 

Whereas, The court considered these 
charges sufficiently well established and of 
so grave a character as to justify the granting 
of a divorce to Mrs. Herron, with the custody 
of the children ; and 

Whereas, The constitution of the Grinnell 
Association makes the following provision 
with reference to such cases: 

“In case a member connected with this body 
shall give reasonable ground to believe that 
he is unworthy of ministerial office, the proper 
recourse is to a council, which should be 
called ordinarily by the church most nearly 
related to the accused, but may be called by 
any other church or aggrieved party. If the 
accused refuse to unite in calling a council, it 
must be ez parte. 

“Tf a minister in connection with our body 
is deposed from the ministry he shall be ex- 
cluded from this body and should be proceeded 
against by the church of which he is a mem- 
ber in the ordinary way.” 

Therefore, be it resolved, That this associa- 
tion requests the First Congregational Church 
of Grinnell to call a council of Congregational 
churches at the earliest date practicable to 
advise as to what should be done with refer- 
ence to the ministerial standing and church 
membership of said George D. Herron. We 
advise that this council be mutual if possible, 
ex parte if necessary; and if the Grinnell 
church should fail to call such a council at an 
early date, we advise that Plymouth Congre- 
gational Church of Des Moines should take 
action in the matter; and in case these above 
mentioned churches fail toact, we advise the 
Congregational church at Newton to call a 
council. 


On May 2 the church at Grinnell met for its 
regular monthly business meeting ; the action 
of the Grinnell Association was reported, and 
the church without discussion passed a reso- 
lution moving that “‘the church call a council 
in such manner and for such purpose as indi- 
cated in the resolution, and that a committee 
be chosen with full power to act.” Sucha 
committee was elected. It is composed of 
Hon. J. P. Lyman, lawyer, alumnus of lowa 
College; P. C. Somers, M. D., alumnus of 
Iowa College; C. F. Child, real estate and in- 
surance agent; Prof. Charles Noble of the 
faculty of Iowa College; and Rev. E. M. Vit- 
tum, pastor of the church. This committee 
will proceed to call a council, “‘ mutual if pos- 
sible, ex parte if necessary.” 

Some of our religious contemporaries, ac- 
cepting the verdicts of the civil courts and 
not waiting for the ecclesiastical tribunal’s 
decision, have denounced Mr. Herron most 
caustically in their issues of the current week. 
The majority, however, are awaiting the de- 
cision of the Grinnell church council. 

Mr. Herron is reported as having collapsed 
physically as the result of the strain under 
which he has been of late. He lectured in 
Springfield, Mass., last week, however, under 
the auspices of the Socialist party. Dr. N. D. 
Hillis is being attacked by some writers of 
communications in the Brooklyn press for his 
interview on the situation, from which we 
quoted briefly last week. 

An alleged interview with Mrs. Herron, 
purporting to have come from her at Tryon, 
N. C., is repudiated by her. 





When the great bell strikes in the cathedral 
of death princes and peasants must bow at 
the altar.—D. R. Miller. 
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Congregational Home Missionary Work 


How Shall Relations Between State and National Agencies Be Adjusted 


The Needed Home Missionary 
Policy 
BY REV. HENRY A. STIMSON, D. D. 


As no definite plan has been announced 
for the adjustment of the home mission- 
ary situation, it may be well to state a 
few obvious truths which will be helpful 
in the discussion. There is a long home 
missionary history and a very consider- 
able experience, out of which it would 
appear that the materials for a satisfac- 
tory working policy may be gathered. 

1. It is reasonably sure that but one 
home missionary cause should be pre- 
sented to the churches and, as a rule, but 
one home missionary collection taken, 
whether this collection be taken at one 
time, or be the result of a series of weekly 
offerings. To attempt anything else breeds 
only confusion. For convenience the 
home missionary field in its administra- 
tion may be divided between city and 
country, or the nation and individual 
states, but, as far as the churches are 
concerned, their offerings should have 
but one object. The single term “home 
missions”’ covers the entire field. This 
does not prevent using the exigency of 
one part of the field or another for the 
basis of the plea that may be made at 
any given time. It is merely saying that 
the. cause of our country’s Christianiza- 
tion is essentially one, and as such stands 
as a constant and mighty plea for Chris- 
tian care and benevolence. 

2. All money collected in our Congre- 
gational churches for home missions 
should be treated as given for a single 
purpose. It should make no difference 
whether the money is sent to the na- 
tional treasury or to a state or a local 
one. Whatever organizations exist should 
be in such intimate and harmonious rela- 
tions, and have such simple and intelli- 
gible and settled plans, that there can be 
no conflict of interests and no possible 
temptation to divert gifts, whether openly 
or secretly, from one treasury to another. 
The failure to recognize this has been the 
chief source of difficulty in the past. 

3. Local administration is essential. 
No distant committee can exercise the 
supervision or have the exact knowledge 
which will enable them to apply money 
as effectively or as economically as can 
be done by men on the ground. It is no- 
torious that there has been great waste 
in the past. It was possibly inevitable 
under the conditions in which we have 
had to do our work. The extent of that 
waste has often been suggested, but has 
never been fully calculated. When the 
Congregational history of asingle West- 
ern state reveals the fact that only half 
the home missionary churches have sur- 
vived, it is reasonable to assume that 
with the growth and perfection of our 
methods greater efficiency can be gained 
and will be required. 

Furthermore, by local administration 
alone can the sense of responsibility for 
home missionary work be developed in 
the stronger churches. When they are 
¢alled to furnish from their more thought- 


ful members those who will act on local 
committees and care for the home mis- 
sionary interest and development, their 
own knowledge of the field will be fresh, 
their interest will be constant, their 
watchfulness of opportunity and of ad- 
ministration will be alert, and their con- 
tributions will be maintained as they 
would not be under any other conditions. 
If this sense of local responsibility is de- 
veloped in connection with the home mis- 
sionary work of the nation, and itis felt to 
be only part of that great work in which 
as American Christians we are all engaged, 
the best conditions will be secured, for 
we will have the inspiration of a great 
cause applied to responsible administra- 
tion of work that is close at hand. 

4, There will always be the necessity of 
a national organization for co-ordinating 
the several parts and keeping the local 
societies up to their highest efficiency by 
bringing to them a knowledge of what 
others are doing, and stimulating them 
by a common responsibility. For a long 
time to come certain parts of the country 
will be unable to care for their own local 
work, and the national society will have 
the function which it has had in the past 
of distributing the surplus of the stronger 
Christian communities for the develop- 
ment of the weaker. New England will 
doubtless long continue, as it has been, 
the chief source of supply for surplus 
home missionary funds. 

5. An annual conference of home mis- 
sion workers, superintendents and secre- 
taries of experience, covering the entire 
field, will be necessary. This conference 
of administrative officers is essential for 
mutual acquaintance, for up-to-date 
knowledge of the work, for constant re- 
vision of methods and for the preparation 
of a yearly schedule of receipts and ex- 
penditures. In this conference the whole 
figld will be reviewed, and tables will be 
prepared showing the relative need of 
home mission work in different sections. 
If any department is being overlooked, 
it will be discovered and its require- 
ments will be thoroughly investigated, 
and the amount that should be expended 
in any given direction will be determined 
by the wisest home missionary talent the 
country possesses, and the consequent 
appeal to be made to the churches will 
be the strongest that can be devised. 

In the same way the sources of supply 
will be carefully examined, and the en- 
tire denominational strength, as well as 
the entire denominational wisdom, will 
be applied to develop increased contribu- 
tions when they are needed, and to secure 
them where they have been omitted. 
This conference may be held in connec- 
tion with the annual home missionary 
meeting or at some other season, but at 
least it should report to the annual meet- 
ing, and its report should be the subject 
of full and intelligent discussion. Only 
in this way can the churches be kept in- 
formed both of the work that is done and 
the special needs that from time to time 
arise. 

6. A compact between the various state 
organizations and the national society is 


essential. No individual arrangements 
which may be made with separate states 
can take its place. There is nothing in 
the situation of any state which can make 
it indifferent to the situation elsewhere, 
or which should exempt it from the appli. 
cation of the same principles which apply 
to all. The stronger states need to be 
brought into closest contact with the 
weaker ones, and the weaker ones need 
the support and stimulus that comes 
from the feeling that they are part of one 
general system. Selfish considerations 
may appear, and there may be a tempta- 
tion to secure or to withhold money for 
disproportionate expenditure on some 
particular field. But this can best be 
dealt with under some general compact 
which creates a common interest and 
binds all to the adoption of certain gen- 
eral rules. It is manifest that any differ- 
ences that have arisen in the work of so 
obviously necessary a plan are differences 
that are only incidental, and which time 
and patience would surely remedy. 

Every year our country is becoming 
more closely compacted, and men in the 
different sections are growing to under- 
stand each other, as well as to be proud 
of the universal prosperity. Our Congre- 
gational churches are no exception. The 
East has given its best life to the West, 
and the West has not been slow to recog- 
nize its obligation and to hasten to take 
its part in bearing the common burden. 
Both together have long felt their mutual 
responsibility for the work in the sections 
which still are the most needy, whether 
they be geographical areas, like Alaska 
and the Tennessee Mountains, or racial 
needs, as with the Indian and the Negro. 
Our denominational feeling has grown 
and strengthened to good purpose. It 
is not sectarianism, but is the practical 
recognition of the part that we Congre- 
gationalists are in duty bound to fake in 
the Christianizing of the land, as we work 
side by side with our fellow-believers in 
the otherchurches. True Christian unity 
is not inconsistent with each denomina- 
tion’s recognizing this obligation. If we 
are to work harmoniously and effectively 
with others, we must perfect and simplify 
our own denominational machinery. Con- 
fusion of method, conflicts among our- 
selves and rivalries of interest are as little 
promotive of denominational . fellowship 
as they are of our own individual effi- 
ciency. 

7. Manifestly such methods must be 
adopted as will secure our internal de- 
nominational agreement and our cordial 
and effective co-operation. This must 
extend to the total amount that is to be 
raised for home missionary purposes, and 
to its sources, as well as to the total ex- 
penditure for home missionary labor, and 
to its apportionment.. 

This means that each state and, there- 
fore, each church will feel the privilege 
and duty of raising its full quota. And 
then the whole home missionary force 
and the whole home missionary cause 
will be used to aid in raising the money. 
No less powerful appeal will serve, and 
no smaller interest will satisfy our hearts. 
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When it is permitted to the churches to 
know that the field is under the careful 
supervision of our skilled administrative 
officers, and that every effort is used both 
to secure the largest possible amount of 
money and to see to its wise and econom- 
ical administration, there will be general 
content, and all will be glad to do their 
part in providing the funds necessary for 
the work in their immediate territory, 
and also in securing that surplus which 
will represent their interest in the fields 
that are unable wholly to provide for 
themselves. 

s, This plan or its equivalent ought to 
be adopted and made permanent at once. 
The present condition of things, in which 
we have no plan, and in which the inter- 
est of one group of churches is arrayed 
against another, as causes local and state, 
or state and national, are made to appear 
antagonistic, and there is constant diffi- 
culty in determining for what particular 
object a given collection was taken, with 
the consequent temptation to divert 
moneys in a direction which may be 
thought desirable to the individuals hav- 
ing control of the funds, cannot be con- 
tinued without harm. 

The enthusiasm which comes with the 
power to respond to widening demands 
and growing necessities is essential to 
efficiency even in old work. When growth 
ceases the springs of life have begun to 
fail. . We have been threatened with this 
condition in home missionary work quite 
long enough. It is an obvious duty of 
the men who have this great cause in 
charge so to adjust the machinery that 
the churches need to know nothing more 
of it than is learned from its smooth and ef- 
ficient working and may be left free to give 
themselves to the joy of the service, and 
to put forth their whole strength in sup- 
plying means for doing the work. 





As to the State Auxiliaries 


The attention of the churches for the next 
month will be largely directed to their home 
missionary work, and some examination of 
the relation of the national society to its aux- 
iliaries and the practical working of the sys- 
tem is timely. The arrangement is clearly 
set forth under the head, Relations of Aux- 
iliaries, printed with the constitution in suc- 
cessive annual reports of the American, and 
later the Congregational, Home Missionary 
Society, for fifty or seventy-five years, until 
1895. (See sixty-ninth report, p. 235, or any 
earlier year.) After saying that “the con- 
ductors and friends of the New England soci- 

‘eties took a foremost part in the measures 
which resulted in the formation of the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society,’ this paper 
goes on to state that in 1828 “‘ terms of connec- 
tion” were proposed by “‘the executive com- 
mittee of the national society ” and “‘ accepted 
by the state societies, and formed the basis of 
the auxiliary system which has continued in 
force to this day.” 

After referring to the article in the consti- 
tution which this statement interprets, it goes 
on to say: “‘ Auxiliaries, by the terms of their 
constitutions, assume the entire responsibil- 
ity for the prosecution of the missionary work 
within their own bounds and pledge their 
hearty co-operation with the national society 
in carrying the gospel to the regions beyond. 
They control all appointments and all agen- 
cies for the collection of funds, both for the 
local and general work. Their officers are 
the sole agents of the national society in those 
fields.’ (Italics mine.) Then, after specify- 
ing certain details, the statement continues: 
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“This is af outline 6f the apxiliary system of | 


this society, as it is embodied in its constitu- 
tion, more fully set forth in its earlier re- 
ports,” and accepted “ by the state societies as 
a basis of co-operation. with the national so- 
ciety.” Such being the definite’ agreement, 
under the terms of which the partnership was 
formed, accepted by the older state societies 
and the basis of organization of those organ- 
ized later, under which contributions have 
been solicited and money received, not only 
for current expenses, but large, sums also for 
investment, it is difficult to see how that 
agreement can be canceled or greatly modi- 
fied without the consent of both parties in in- 
terest, or how, without such modification, the 
national society is free to appeal to churches 
in the auxiliary states for separate contribu- 
tions. And the churches that now have more 
distinct objects than they can remember will 
hardly welcome another appeal, or care to as- 
sume the expense of another system of col- 
lecting agencies. 

Examining now the working of the plan of 
co-operation, it will appear that the last para- 
graph of the fifty times repeated statement by 
the officers of the national society that “the 
financial results of this co-operation have 
been remarkable,” securing “greatly aug- 
mented contributions” is emphatically true. 
The arrangement by which the entire man- 
agement of the missionary work in their fields 
is, as the original “Terms of Connection” 
reads, “gladly yielded to auxiliaries, whose 
knowledge ot the work to be done within their 
own limits is in all cases much more minute 
and particular than can be possessed through 
the medium of correspondence by the national 
institution,” and by which the “ agent of each 
auxiliary is the agent of the national society,” 
has resulted in a large income from the auxil- 
iary states to the central treasury. The fig- 
ures below show the average contributions of 
the last six years to home missions, and how 
much of this went into the treasury of the 
C. H. M. S. from seven states where the 
auxiliaries acted as the collecting agents, the 
effect of the financial depression being severely 
felt during a part of the time, and the Swett 
fund in Massachusetts being exhausted. They 
seem to show that the interests of the national 
society, which we all love, are well served. 


Average per year, Total, state 

received by the UC. H. M.S. and national. 

Maine, $3,142 39 $20,861.86 
New Hampshire, 11,436.83 24,913.77 
Vermont, 8,516.88 18,940.66 
Massachusetts, 125,628.81 190,502.99 
Rhode Island, 3,686.06 7,886.21 
Connecticut, 73,678.46 89.350.85 
Illinois, ___ 4,184.19 49,582.76 
$230,273.62 $402,039.10 


Evidently the “efficiency of action” which, 
along with “harmony of feeling ”’ the honored 
Secretary Coe credits to the arrangement, is 
well secured, and this, we may say, is secured 
with great economy, the local agencies havy- 
ing very marked advantages. A glance at 
the treasurer’s statements will show the neces- 
rarily heavy expense of a large organization 
working at remote points, while the work of 
the auxiliaries is so close at hand and so man- 
ageable that in the report of one that lies be- 
fore me I see that the entire expense for 
administration, including salaries, traveling, 
printing and postage, last year was less than 
ten per cent. of the receipts for home missions, 
and if proper credit were given for supplies 
of vacant pulpits by the secretary this would 
be reduced to six or seven per cent., while the 
whole missionary work in the state was 
secured at an expense per year of service less 
than one-half that reported by the National 
Society. 

In closing I venture to suggest that ali of us 
who are officers of societies may be in some 
danger of cherishing the interests of our soci- 
ety in distinction from the object for which 
the society exists, and to forget that the most 
perfect success of a state society would be at- 
tained if every church became self-supporting, 
none needing aid, and, in like manner, that 
the national society would attain its crown if 
every state had a successful auxiliary, or, as 
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Secretary Coe writes,‘ when a belt of auxiliary 
states will span the continent,” and the only 
national society needed would be an inexpen- 
sive organization to act as a cledring house 
among them and as a balance wheel to equalize 
the irregular income from legacies. 
HENRY FAIRBANKS. 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





A Scheme of Adjustment 


The question of the relation of the auxili- 
ary societies to the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society being now up, I offer the fol- 
lowing plan as better adapted to present needs 
than that outlined in the recent proposal of 
the executive committee of the national so- 
ciety. 

First, let the national society give up the 
detailed administration of the home mission- 
ary affairs in the country, and concentrate on 
getting funds to aid states as such with home 
missionary grants. Let there be two secreta- 
ries—a home and a field secretary. Let the 
home secretary reside at headquarters and co- 
operate with and through the auxiliary states 
to get funds. Let the field secretary have it 
as his main duty to visit aided states, in order 
to meet state boards in conference, advise 
with them, go over their work with them in 
careful detail, and stay long enough in the 
state, in co-operation with the superintend- 
ent, to assure himself sufficiently of the ac- 
tual outside financial need of the state. With 
this knowledge as a basis, let the field secre- 
tary recommend to the home board the amount 
that should be granted to the state in lump 
sum (in portions as needed) for the state 
board to expend. Let this amount include 
what is needed for definite and specific new 
enterprises which the field secretary has him- 
self, with the state board, investigated. 

Second, let each missionary state organize 
its work precisely as if it were a self. support- 
ing state. Let the central city be considered 
the home missionary headquarters of the 
state and not New York city. Let it have its 
own treasury, and have all its money go there. 
Let every missionary commission be issued by 
the state office, and let the state board have 
the absolute disposal of missionary funds in 
the state. Let the churches in the state thus 
organized be absolutely trusted by the na— 
tional society with the management of their 
own home missionary affairs, except in one 
particular, viz.: that of deciding how much 
aid shall be given to the state as a state; and 
let everything be done by the national society 
to encourage state interest in its own work, 
and particularly to encourage state self-sup- 
port, and the payment by the churches in 
the state of their own home missionary bill 
first. 

Reasons for these proposed changes: (1) 
The great necessity of throwing new respon- 
sibility for the management and development 
of their own work upon the aided states in 
order to increase interest in home missions.. 
(2) The relief that would be afforded to the 
national society from an unnecessary burden. 
Now every detail of the most distant mission- 
ary field is passed on in the New York office; 
and yet all that they can do is to take the 
written opinions of the state board and super- 
intendent on the field. 

Expected results: (1) New interest in 
home missions by the aided states with in- 
creased contributions therefor. (2) Larger 
confidence of givers to the national society 
that their money is being wisely expended. 
(3 Increased gifts by auxiliaries. (4) The 
national society would be spared the present 
criticism of having too much expenditure at 
the home office. (5) A general awakening of 
interest in home missions in our Congrega- 
tional churches all over the land, and, conse- 
quently, with wise guidance sufficient funds 
for the growing needs of both our state and 
national work. 

A WESTERN LOVER OF HOME MIssIons. 
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The Body of Christ * It is as if the authors were having a long 
and free talk with their reader, without ej i 
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the sphere of thought. There is one vision of 
heroic and self-sacrificing friendship arising 
out of a womag’s horror of motherhood, like a 
jower out of the mire, and there is clever 
work throughout. But we cannot commend a 
pook with such an atmosphere to our readers. 
i e . n ° 
A Soldier of None Mittin & Co. $1.50. 
The colonial novels still come pouring inupon 
us, and we cannot see why the quality is not 
as satisfactory as ever. Certainly this one, 
with its vigorous and lifelike portrayal of 
character, especially Washington’s, its realis- 
tic battle scenes and its romantic love-making, 
has hardly been surpassed by any of its pred- 
ecessors in genuine interest. We suspect that 
the author may have followed tradition too 
closely in regard to Braddock’s indifference 
to Washington’s suggestions and certain other 
points. But it is a sweet and wholesome story 
from beginning to end. 
Bleak House and Little Dorrit. By Charles 
Dickens. PP 737,712. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1,50 each. 
ie more volumes of the handsome Authen- 
tic Edition. The more volumes of this edition 
we examine, the better we like it. Even the 
uncouth and often almost grotesque illustra- 
tions by Phiz are attractive for they are re- 
productions of the originals, which Dickens 
himself approved for his stories, and, indeed, 
they have no small merit and charm, in spite 
of their peculiarities. 


MUSIC 


Choirs and Choral Music. By Arthur Mees. 
With 8 Pa pp. 251. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25 net. 


One of the five books in the Music Lovers’ 
Library. The author’s experience as con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati May Festival, of the 
New York Mendelsshon Glee Club, etc., com- 
bined with his evident scholarship, has 
equipped him admirably for this work. 
Mainly historical, considering, in successive 
chapters, choirs and choral music Among the 
Hebrews and Greeks, In the Early Christian 
Church, In the Medieval Church, and After 
the Reformation, Choral Societies in Ger- 
many, England and America, and The Chorus 
and the Chorus Conductor. It contains a re- 
warkable amount of information and is very 
readable. The description, in modern phrase- 
ology, of the choirs under David and Solomon 
is almost startling in its imaginative pic- 
turesqueness. Mr. Mees fails to give the 
Puritans due credit for their singing habits, 
not seeming to recognize that New England’s 
forwardness in organizing choral societies, to 
which he does full justice, was the natural 
evolution of the Psalm singing of our forefa- 
thers. It is a cause for regret also that he did 
not add a chapter on chorus work in our 
churches at the present time, with some sug- 
gestions on the use of the organ as a substi- 
tute for the orchestra. 


The Opera, Past and Present. By W. F. 
sp shor. pp. 238. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Outlines in one moderately large volume what 
easily might fillasmall library. Suffers some- 
what from the necessity of condensation. 
Yet supplies a concise, compact, impartial and 
very readable account of its topic. Describes 
the origin and evolution of the opera and the 
philosophy of its history. Shows that it re- 
sulted from the Florentine Music Reform, 
which devised a style of artistic monodic com- 
position. Mr. Apthorp identifies the history 
of opera largely with that of the struggle be- 
tween two opposite principles, the dramatic 
and the anti-dramatic or purely musical. The 
sketch here furnished is discriminating and 
clear and the work of an expert, who has de- 
cided views but gives his reasons for what he 
asserts. The book will be read attentively in 
the musical world. 

Handel. By C.F. A. Williams. pp. 268. E. P. 

Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
A satisfactory popular account of the life and 
work of one of the great musicians. What 
strikes one in the story of Handel’s life is the 
wonderful courage, persistency and activity 
of the child and the man. The boy who would 
be a musician in spite of his father’s opposi- 
tion, the man who made himself a power ina 
foreign country, wrote The Messiah in the 
Space of twenty-two days, and rose again and 
again from financial ruin to carry on his 
work, is worth reading about for his own hu- 
man worth and interest. 
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Book 


A new life of Henry Drummond by Dr. J. 
Y. Simpson, who knew him well, is promised. 

Walter Scott—and not Marie Corelli—was 
Queen Victoria’s favorite author, and she was 
partial to Jane Austen. 

John Fiske has been invited to make an ad- 
dress at the millennial of the death of Alfred 
the Great of England, to be celebrated at 
Winchester, Eng., next October. 

Collectors have long known of the existence 
of seven signatures of John Milton. Aneighth 
has now appeared in a black-letter copy of 
the Genevan Version of the Bible. 


The new, smaller and less costly edition of 
Prof. D. C. Worcester’s important work on 
the Philippine Islands and Their People is 
timely, and will be read the more eagerly now 
that Aguinaldo’s pacification has rendered 
speedy peace probable. 

Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s prolific pen is 
seldom long idle, and we presume his with- 
drawal from the pastorate means more, rather 
than less, literary work. He will soon be a 
resident of this country, and about the time he 
takes up his abode here people will be read- 
ing his latest volume, entitled God’s Perfect 
Will. 

Canon Gore’s exposition of the meaning of 
the Lord’s Supper, found in his new book, 
The Body of Christ, is repudiated by the An_ 
glo-Catholics, and he is virtually read out of 
that party by the Church Review in its com- 
ment on his latest book. In view of the high 
position which he holds as head of Pusey 
House, and in view of his rank as a scholar, 
the incident is significant. 

After the lapse of a century and a half, we 
understand that The Rambler is to be revived 
in the original shape and manner. Mr. Hu- 
bert Vivian is the gentleman who aspires to 
be the successor of Dr. Johnson, and Mr. 
W. E. Henley will be among the contributors. 
Dr. Johnson’s last Rambler was No. 208. Mr. 
Vivian will preserve the continuity by num- 
bering his first Rambler 209. 


Do you notice how street-car advertising of 
books is increasing? It accounts in part for 
the great sale of certain popular novels. The 
publisher who first tried it has made a decided 
hit, and we think the average patron of the 
street car rejoices in the pleasing variation 
which a literary advertisement introduces 
into a long row of notices extolling the merits 
of bread, suspenders and various nostrums. 


American Congregationalists, as a rule, 
know far more about the history of Independ- 
ency in England than they do about its his- 
tory in Scotland. A book written by Rev. 
James Ross, and just published in Scotland, 
which is a history of Scottish Independency, 
is highly commended by Rev. C. Silvester 
Horne in The Christian World. In Scotland 
as in England and the United States Independ- 
ency has modified Presbyterianism. 

The Boston Public Library has secured sev- 
eral rare early manuscripts. One is a Bible, 
dated 1280, from the late William Morris’s 
library. It is remarkable for the beauty of 
its initial letters. Another, on vellum, is an 
Italian antiphony or music-book. Another is 
a fine Dutch manuscript of Augustine’s The 
City of God, dated 1466. There also is an 
Ethiopian manuscript containing hymns about 
the Virgin Mary and in her honor and that 
of the angel Phanuel. 

“© 4 Book-Browser’s Library.” An institu- 
tion bearing this delightful name has recently 
been opened in the city of Albany through 
the generosity of Mrs. William Gorham Rice 
and members of the Pruyn family, to which 
she belongs. All the shelves in this library 
are free of access to the public and readers 
may also draw books for home use. The 
building itself is said to be a fine specimen of 
Dutch architecture, with stained glass win- 
dows of historical significance. 


Chat 


Hugh Black is another of those Scotch min- 
isters in whose work as an author many Amer- 
icans feel under indebtedness. His volume 
on friendship has become a classic, and is a 
beautiful and helpful treatment of a theme 
which, since Cicero wrote his celebrated essay, 
has invited more than one writer of renown. 
Mr. Black will have a warm welcome in this 
country when he comes over next summer. 
During his stay here he is to supply for the 
month of September the Fifth Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church in New York city. 


When Dr. Arthur H. Smith’s new book, en- 
titled The Convulsion in China at the End of 
the Century, appears, as it will shortly, his 
already established reputation as perhaps the 
first authority on China will be enhanced, 
and his three volumes must take their place 
in any library that aims to be representative 
in that field of literature. This volume em- 
bodies articles that have appeared in The 
Outlook and other papers. Such books as 
these prove that our missionaries in China 
do something else than lie in wait to ex- 
tort unjust indemnities from unwilling cap- 
tives. 


Fast and intimate friends are Frank T. Bul- 
len, author of the popular books that smack 
so delightfully of the ocean, like The Cruise 
of the Cachalot and With Christ at Sea, and 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell, the English physician, 
who has so recently charmed New England 
audiences with his accounts of his work for 
fishermen. Dr. Grenfell speaks of the author 
as not in any way counteracting by his per- 
sonal presence the impression made by his 
books. He is a wide-awake Christian, ready 
to help forward any worthy enterprise, and 
both he and Grenfell, than whom there are 
probably no two men who love the sailor 
more deeply, have more than once co-operated 
in gospel fishing expeditions. 

Among the best selling books of the season 
The Fact of Christ takes high rank. We saw 
the photograph of the author, Rev. P. Car- 
negie Simpson, the other day. It is a cheery, 
open, almost boyish countenance, and one 
would infer that the original exemplified the 
simple, virile piety for which his book is a 
powerful plea. Mr. Simpson is the successor 
of Dr. Marcus Dods at the Renfew Church 
in Glasgow. This is his first book, and likea 
good many of the volumes by Scotch divines 
that have influenced the world it embodies 
the substance of a course of Sunday evening 
‘lectures delivered to his own people. The 
book is one of the strongest and most logical 
vindications of the divinity of Christ we have 
ever seen. 


WHAT PEOPLE ARE READING 


The books commandirg most attention at 
the present time, according to the reports 
given inthe book trade journals and confirmed 
by the experience of our Boston booksellers, 
are as follows: 


Alice in Old Vincennes The Mantle of Elijah— 


—Thompson. Zangwill. 
Eben Holden—Bachel- Quincy Adams Sawyer 
ler. —Pidgin. 


The Life and Death of The Master Christian— 

Richard Yea and Nay— Corelli. 

Hewlett. The Voice of the Peo- 
Eleanor— Ward. ple—Glasgow. 
Stringtown onthe Pike The Lane that Had no 

—Lloyd. Turning—Parker. 

An Englishwoman’s The Redemption of Da- 

Love Letters—Anon. vid Corson—Goss. 

In the Palace of the The Life of Phillips 


King—Crawford. Brooks—Allen. 
Monsieur Beaucaire— Tommy and Grizel— 
Tarkington. Barrie. 


Uncle Terry—Munn. Life and Letters of 
The Cardinal’s Snuff- Thomas Henry Huxley— 


Box—Harland. Huxley. 
Napoleon, the Last The Reign of Law— 
Phase—Rosebery. Allen. 


To most readers of The Congregationalist 
and Christian World some of the above books 
make little or no appeal, but the list is of 
interest, nevertheless. 
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Blanks in statistical reports 

are often deceptive. In the 

_C. E. column in our Minutes a blank 
space is supposed to mean that the church 
has no Endeavor Society. As a matter 
of fact it sometimes means that the 
church clerk is too indifferent to find out 
how many Endeavorers there are, and 
too lazy to even write “yes” in the col- 
umn. Recent inquiries have uncovered 
the fact that in the record of several 
churches having prosperous Endeavor 
Societies a blank has appeared, and a 
wrong impression has gone abroad. The 
remedy for lying blanks is in promptly 
turning down church officials who do the 
Lord’s business as they would not think 
of doing their own. 


Lying Blanks 


The published statement 
of Rev. Charles M. Shel- 
don that he “never expected to be any- 
thing but a Christian ”’ and was, ‘‘in one 
sense, born a Christian,” and the testi- 
mony of Dr. Wayland Hoyt that, “in a 
gradual and unconscious way, he came to 
the personal feeling when a little boy 
that Christ was his Saviour,” furnish 
food for thought. Austin Phelps, when 
twelve years old, went through a revival 
that was to him, he says, ‘‘an unmiti- 
gated evil, hardening his religious sensi- 
bilities, and the prelude to a period of 
wordliness.” He “longed for and prayed 
for and waited for some sublime and 
revolutionary change of heart.” Every 
pastor who has a class must know that, 
in spite of all that has been said, many of 
the young are still making a bugbear and 
a barrier out of the new birth. They are 
waiting for a magical transformation. 
Are we branding the lambs as wolves? 
Are we forbidding any of Christ’s little 
ones? 


Born a Christian 


An Inland Letter 


The people’s services on Sunday evenings 
in First Church, Bangor, were continued from 
October to April 21. The auditorium was 
filled with a quiet, attentive and interested 
audience, representing all ages and walks in 
life. Such an attendance upon such services 
for three successive seasons seems strongly to 
indicate that there is demand for them and 
that it is worth while to keep open a church 
in the interest of those who enjoy a religious 
service on Sunday evenings. 

The services were usually conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. C. H. Cutler. He has just begun 
a short series of Sunday evening talks on 
Christian Ideals, including those of van 
Dyke, Abbott, Hyde, Stevenson and Huxley. 

Waterville is one of Maine’s thriving and 
growing cities, the seat of Colby College. Its 
church was organized in 1828, and is well 
equipped for service. It has a commodious 
and comfortable church edifice, and one of the 
finest parsonages in the state. Its resident 
membership is over 200, and there are more 
than that number enrolled in the Sunday 
school. Such a church with such a minister 
doubtless has a future of great promise. 
Its pastor, Rev. E. L. Marsh, is a compara- 
tively new man in Maine, having been here 
but three or four years. He has made a place 
for himself in the respect and affection of the 
people of Bangor, through participating in 


the Lenten services and his address before 
the students in thé seminary. 

The announcement of the elevation of Rev. 
W. H. O’Connell to the bishopric of the Roman 
Catholic didcese of Maine, made vacant by 
the death of Rev. James A. Healey, is a disap- 
pointment to many friends and admirers of 
Rev. Michael C. O’Brien, now vicar-general 
of Bangor. It had been supposed that the 
honor would be conferred upon Father 
O’Brien, but it was objected by the authori- 
ties at Rome that he was too old. He is a 
favorite in Bangor and is universally re- 
spected. He has a fine presence, is learned 
and accomplished, has unusual administrative 
and executive capacity and, though about fifty- 
eight years of age, he is far from being an 
old man. He is in robust health. His own 
preference has been to remain with his own 
people, between whom and himself there are 
strong bonds of sympathy and affection. 

PHILLIPS. 


Sandford and Shiloh 


At City Hall, Lewiston, Sunday afternoon, 
April 28, Mr. Sandford, founder of the ** Holy 
Ghost and Us” fraternity, gave what was ad- 
vertised as his farewell address in Lewiston 
and Auburn. His recent campaign in Maine is 
the beginning of a world-wide movement, the 
full program of which has-not yet been re- 
vealed, but Mr. Sandford expects soon to be 
led to Jerusalem, and thence to Africa. 

A large audience listened with attention to 
his impassioned utterances. He spoke from 
the text, “The Lord of Hosts is with us, 
Selah,” occupying about two hours. The 
secret of the success of Shiloh is disclosed 
when Sandford speaks. He has a fine physique, 
a commanding voice and eye, abundant per- 
sonal magnetism, is quick and nimble as a cat, 
handsome, captivating and at times eloquent. 
He is theroughly familiar with the Scriptures 
and his trumpet gives no uncertain sound. 
In college he was the crack catcher and 
captain of the ’Varsity Nine. He is still 
Captain Sandford, with his eye on every player 
and every part of the field. 

There is certainly no need to misrepresent 
Mr. Sandford in any way. Ina recent inter- 
view he saidto me: ** There is hardly a miracle 
recorded in the Acts that I have not seen 
duplicated; broken bones have been knit 
together, and cancer has been cured.” He 
solemnly affirmed that in one case the dead had 
been raised. Referring to Shiloh, he said: 
“God is terrible in his holy places. In several 
cases I told persons that if they remained at 
Shiloh and were not just right, speedy death 
would result; and my predictions were veri- 
fied.” Mr. Sandford takes no collections at any 
of his meetings. ‘‘I would rather have a 
check for $50 in direct answer to prayer,” 
he said, ‘‘ than to ask the children of the devil 
to give me a few scraggly pennies with which 
to help destroy the kingdom of their father.” 
He declared that he makes no attempt, directly 
or indirectly, to secure funds. But his ad- 
dresses are a tremendous appeal to the 
ignorant and superstitious, and even to others, 
who listen to his prophetic utterances vehe- 
mently spoken, and are constrained to say: 
“If this is indeed one of God’s prophets, the 
only safe thing for us to do, in the great tribu- 
lation about to burst upon the earth, is to sell 
all and embrace the gospel of Shiloh.” This 
is what some have done, and homes have been 
broken up. No Catholic priest ever worked 
more effectually upon the fears of the people 
than does Sandford upon those who hear him. 
He warns mén and women to flee from the 
wrath soon to come upon all not Shiloh 
Christians. 


Mr. Sandford frankly.admits that his mission 
is not to send peace. His disciples are a 
disturbing element in the churches. But he 
declares that he has no spite against the de- 
nominations. He believes that: the: world is 
to be evangelized (not Christianized) during 
his lifetime by this “‘God-commissioned move- 
ment.” He holds firmly to the view that we 
are the ten lost tribes. 

The buildings at Shiloh are unfinished. The 
most substantial of them is “ Bethesda,” which 
is for the sick. It is of brick and cost $8,000. 

Co. D.C. 


Missionary Activity in Bangor 


At a recent missionary meeting reports 
were given of mission work in the Sunday 
school and Endeavor Societies of the three 
churches. Beside assisting First Church in 
supporting its special missionary, the Sunday 
school aids in educating a little girl in Erz- 
room, Turkey. Central Sunday school sup- 
ports a teacher in Van, to whom it sends an- 
nually a Christmas box. Gymnasium suits 
are being made by the ladies for Miss Lord’s 
school at Erzroom. At Hammond Street 
Church missionary meetings are held in con- 
nection with the sewing circle, which has 
been working of late for Good Will Farm. 

The Hammond Street Y. P. S. C. E. has for 
years sent delegates on alternate Sunday af- 
ternoons to a schoolhouse meeting on the Od- 
lin read, has taken its turn in the meeting at 
the Home for Aged Women, and this winter 
has assisted in evening services at East Ban- 
gor, which has no preacher. E. F. D. 


Almsgiving in Secret 


The pastor at Eastport, Me., Rev. H. N. 
Pringle, has devised an ingenious method of 
arranging for benevolent gifts by which the 
amount is known only to the giver and his 
Master. Numbered envelopes are mailed to 
members of the congregation and a corre- 
sponding list of numbers, with names, is kept 
by the pastor. He, however, has nothing to 
do with the envelopes after they are filled, 
while the treasurer, who has the numbers and 
amounts, knows nothing of the names. The 
envelopes are filled at home, that the giving 
may be thoughtful and deliberate, rather than 
on the spur of the moment, under pressure of 
an appeal. With the envelopes are sent out 
information as to the cause for which money 
is desired, and a printed letter from the pas- 
tor, who is careful to urge not large but only 
cheerful, conscientious giving, according as 
each has been prospered. 


In Local Fields 

BOOTHBAY HARBOR.—Improvements have been 
made on the edifice at a cost of $750, for which the 
women hold themselves financially responsible. 

DENMARK.—The Sunday school raised money 
and bought a bell, which was recently dedicated. 
Five members united. When Rev. C. F. Sargent 
came to this church in 1895, there were 37 mem- 
bers, al. women. Now there are 61 and 10 are 
men. 

EASTPORT.—The Sunday school pupils have an 
optional written examination four times a year. 
About a third of them take it. 

GARLAND is holding a week of forward movement 
meetings, the pastor being assisted by Rev. B. B. 
Merrill of Brewer, 

LEWISTON.—The church building is being frescoed. 
Steam heat has been put in. The Friends, in 
whose building the church has worshiped since 
the fire, have been very cordial and hospitable. 

VASSALBORO, Adams Memorial, incorporated in 
1899, at a recent meeting, in accordance with 
the public laws of 1901, voted to amend its by- 
laws so that all contributors to its support may 
participate in all meetings of the church where 
action is to be taken relative to the use of funds 
toward which they have contributed. 
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- Again the annual Fast 

Day has passed, with a 
certain worldly observance in the way of 
pleasurings, but almost unnoticed by the 
church. It is to be feared that the con- 
trast between the pretensions of the day 
and its performance is harmful to the 
good name of religion. Since this is a 
Puritan heritage, would it not be well for 
our Congregational churches to start a 
movement to have the day made to coin- 
cide with Good Friday, or else abolished ? 


Holiday or Holy Day 


Program and Problems of the State 
Meeting 

The meeting of the General Association 
this week at Rochester not only is the first 
of the new century, but it marks the one 
hundredth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the New Hampshire Home Mis- 
sionary Society. If the fathers who laid 
its foundations could be with us on 
this occasion, could survey the changes 
wrought and the progress made, they 
would see that their labors had not been 
in vain, The program has been arranged 
with reference to the two facts stated, 
and includes addresses on the religious 
condition of New Hampshire one hun- 
dred years ago, the leaders of our de- 
nomination during the century, the state’s 
contribution of men and women to the na- 
tion, the financial history of the churches, 
the changes in population, the century 
mark in home missions, the religious out- 
look, etc. The speakers aré experts, and 
no doubt a rich feast will be provided. 

Important problems are before us to 
settle, such as, What can be done to keep 
the stream of population that is to flow 
out from the smaller towns and villages 
in coming years sweet and pure, so it 
shall refresh and improve the population 
of the larger towns and cities, and thus 
advance the kingdom of Christ? It may 
be by consolidating each weaker church 
with some stronger one near at hand, 
which shall assume responsibility for its 
religious instruction and life; by its un- 
ion with a church of another denomina- 
tion in the same town; by a return to 
the old Pauline practice of itinerating 
missionaries, or by some better arrange- 
ment; for many of these churches are 
doomed unless they can be strengthened 
and adequately cared for. Our boasted 
New England civilization can be con- 
served only as the religious life and ac- 
tivities of churches in the smaller towns 
are maintained. 


Last Year’s Increase in Gifts 

According to the statement just issued by 
the committee on benevolence appointed by 
the General Association, the contributions of 
the New Hampshire churches for the six Con- 
gregational societies during 1900 were $33,839. 
Of 173 churches reporting, 54 gave to each of 
the six societies. The contributions of 78 
churches were greater than in 1899, and of 
these 32 made the desired advance of fifty per 
cent. or more. The gain, however, is so far 
balanced by losses elsewhere as to reduce the 
total increase to $742. Replies to special ques- 


tions indicate that five per cent., or, less, of 
the church members are entitled to credit for 
forty per cent. of the contributions, and that 
non-church members give a tenth of the entire 
amount. The gifts of ninety-five per cent. of 
the resident church members to these objects, 
it is thought, average less than two cents each 
per week. This report rests upon statistics 
independently gathered. 

The churches on the following roll of honor 
have increased at least the desired fifty per 
cent. as compared with 1899, many of them 
showing a much larger increase: Acworth, 
Andover, Barnstead, South Barnstead, Bart- 
lett, Bath, Canterbury, Center Harbor, Con- 
cord First, North Conway, Dalton, Enfield, 
Farmington, Fitzwilliam, Gilmanton Iron 
Works, Gorham, Greenfield, Greenville, Hook- 
sett, Kensington, Kingston, West Lebanon, 
Lyndeboro, Manchester First, Milford, New- 
port, Piermont, Salmon Falls, Swanzey, War- 
ner, Wakefield, Winchester. WwW. L. A. 


The Y. M. C. A. in the Granite 
State 


During the past year the rooms of the asso- 
ciation in Nashua have been greatly improved 
by repairs. The woman’s auxiliary has es- 
tablished the pleasant custom of giving a New 
Year’s reception, handsomely decorating the 
rooms and welcoming a large attendance. 
This auxiliary has been an efficient helper in 
work for the young men. Last season a suc- 
cessful canvass increased the membership to 
upwards of 450. At a reception given for 
congratulations several hundred participated 
in the festivities. One delightful feature was 
an exhibition in gymnastics, showing remark- 
able proficiency under faithful training. 
Under the auspices of this association for a 
time Rev. H. W. Pope spent Tuesdays in the 
city and did much to awaken and deepen in- 
terest in the evangelicai churches. At a fare- 
well reception given to Mr. A. H. Roby, its 
efficient secretary for three years, prior to his 
assumption of the duties of an interstate sec- 
retary for New Hampshire and Vermont, 
a costly silver service was presented him. 
W. A. Morse is now secretary. The junior 
membership has passed its 100 mark. An ac- 
tive canvass for raising funds for the much 

ded enlarg t of its building has been 
proposed. 

The Portsmouth Association during the 
past year has canceled the debt on its build- 
ing, and plans have been made for a new and 
handsome brick structure, 65 x 87, three stories 
high, the lower one to be used for stores, the 
second to be occupied by the association and 
the third for dormitories. The secretary, 
Frank W. Teague, after long and faithful 
service, resigned some time ago to take up 
similar work in Worcester, Mass. His depar- 
ture was regretted by the many who have 
seen the beneficial results of his service. 

The past year has been the best for the 
Keene Association, with largest patronage, 
Several thousand dollars were raised to lift 
the mortgage on the building. A course of 
popular lectures on the Bible was largely at- 
tended. A gymnasium exhibition, deemed 
the best ever given in the city, was well re- 





ceived and promised a gain in membership. - 


For a month last summer a boys’ camp was 
pitched at Northfield, Mass. Also a large gos- 
pel tent was erected on the lawn in the rear of 
the building to accommodate out-of-door meet- 
ings. 

The Concord Association, under the lead of 
its enterprising and efficient secretary, A. B. 
Smith, has maintained during the year various 


courses of instruction for the benefit of its 
members, in addition to its fine physical equip- 
ment. Last summer, for the first time, free 
bathing facilities for men and boys were es- 
tablished at the river and were largely patron- 
ized and appreciated. A competent person 
was constantly in attendance to guard against 
accident. The success of this feature will 
probably lead to its continuance: Through 
the persevering endeavors of the secretary a 
debt of nearly $3,000 which had long embar- 
rassed the association was wiped out. After 
three years of service the secretary resigned, 
Feb. 1. 

The association connected with Dartmouth 
College has a well-equipped building and is 
doing commendable work. It renders valu- 
able service at the opening of the academic 
year to the incoming class in aiding members 
to find suitable board and lodgings. A year 
ago, under the direction of Mr. Gilbert, a 
Yale graduate, special services were held in 
behalf of the Student Volunteer Movement. 
Notwithstanding its good measure of prosper- 
ity and efficiency, there has been a feeling 
that its strength has not kept pace with the 
growth of the college. This will doubtless 
stimulate such united and aggressive effort as 
will secure better results. N. F. ©. 


A Revival in Hill 


The union revival services held early in the 
year under the leadership of Miss Mabel 
Francis, whose father is in charge of the two 
Christian churches of this town, have been a 
source of strength and blessing to the churches 
and community. About fifty or more persons, 
including children and backsliders, declared 
their intention of trying to follow Christ. As 
an outgrowth of the meetings, Rev. Edward 
Francis of the Christian Church has organ- 
ized a class meeting and Rev. J. A. McKnight 
of the Congregational church a workers’ Bi- 
ble training class. Miss Francis is an earnest 
and effective worker. Previous to the serv- 
ices held in the village, meetings under her 
charge, with her brother as singer, had been 
held in connection with the Hill Center Chris- 
tian Church. These portions of the town 
were awakened religiously, as they had not 
been before for several years. 


A Case of Reorganization 


The West Lebanon church has just adopted 
a new constitution and a new confession of 
faith, has revised its membership roll and 
published a new manual. A Ladies’ Aid So- 
ciety of 100 members has been formed, which 
is divided into seven circles, six of which are 
active in turn, the seventh silent except in 
contributions. Nineteen new members have 
been received of late, making thirty within a 
year. The church prayer meeting and the 
young people’s meeting have been united, 
with good results thus far. Rev. P. P. Womer 
is pastor. Ww. F. C. 


A Pioneer Missionary Society 


While the founding of our state and na- 
tional home missionary societies is commemo- 
rated, a pioneer organization of much local in- 
terest should not be overlooked. In 1803 the 
Pascataqua Missionary Society was organized. 
In its earlier work its field was wider, but in 
later years it has confined its aid within the 
bounds of the Pascataqua Association. At 
the recent annual meeting the report sho ved 
invested funds of $5,487 and 4u income of 
$319. A. 
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In and Around New York 


AN INSTALLATION AT BEECHER MEMORIAL 


The new pastor of Beecher Memorial 
Church, Rev. C. J. Allen, was installed last 
week. Representatives from most of the 
Brooklyn churches were present. Dr. Hillis 
preached, Dr. Meredith delivered the charge 
to the pastor and Rev. N. M. Pratt that to the 
people. Mr. Allen comes from the Reformed 
Church in Greenville, N. J. He was highly 
recommended to the Manhattan-Brooklyn As- 
sociation by the South Classis of Bergen. 


PURITAN LOSES ITS PASTOR 


The pastoral relations of Rev. J. C. Wilson 
with Puritan Church, Brooklyn, were dis- 
solved at a council last week. Mr. Wilson 
went away several months ago on account of 
ill health, and is now in Europe. He sent a 
letter resigning the pastorate from Naples, 
stating that, while his condition had improved, 
he saw no prospect of being able to resume 
the work. Dr. Clark of the Home Missionary 
Society was moderator of the council. The 
resignation was accepted by the congregation 
with sincere regret, and a committee, consist- 
ing of Drs. Lyman and Meredith and Mr. Ed- 
win H. Crampton, drew up a set of resoiu- 
tions commending Mr. Wilson’s character and 
his work in Puritan Church. The latest word 


received from him states that his health is 
steadily improving and that he is on the road 
to complete recovery. He thinks, however, 
that it will be long before he will be able to 
assume a city pastorate. 


A MULTI-MILLIONAIRE ON GIVING 


Speaking to his son’s Bible class in Fifth 
Avenue Baptist Church, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller gave interesting and valuable glimpses 
into the mind of a multi-millionaire. Glimpse 
one is his belief that gifts whose value is 
other than financial are worth more than 
money. Glimpse two is his statement that 
the company which he built up has paid to 
working men $700,000,000, and that the best 
charity in the world is that which gives a man 
an opportunity to earn his own living—which 
most of us have not called charity at all. 
Glimpse three is his conviction that a man 
who gets up a scheme to make others give 
money is a public benefactor. He explained 
that he conditions all his gifts in order to in- 
duce others to give, for ‘“‘the man who has the 
confidence of the community and is willing to 
devote his energies to influencing others to 
give money for good causes is doing a work sec- 
ond to none.” He related his early experience 
in trying to raise $2,000, and said the first time 
he made a condition that he would give a cer- 


tain sum if some one else gave a certain other 
sum he was on the point of withdrawing the 
condition because of personal criticism of act 
and motive. He told members of the class to 
put their own names to subscription lists 
when they put any. The Rockefeller son, it 
may be of interest to know, like the father, is 
active in church work and a liberal giver. 


A NEW TEMPLE OF ETHICS 


Dr. Felix Adler’s Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture is the most successful of the organiza- 
tions that preach morality without religion. 
It is just now erecting a “temple ” on Centra) 
Park West, to which avenue all the freakish 
things in worship, religious and otherwise, 
seem to gravitate. The Ethical Culture Tem- 
ple will be but a few streets below the Second 
Christian Science Church, and the First 
Christian Science people are putting up a 
heathenish looking building on the same ave- 
nue about a mile north. The Society for Eth- 
ical Culture has been holding Sunday meet- 
ings for several years in Carnegie Hall. The 
motto of the society is ‘‘ Deed, not Creed,” 
and it attempts to carry it out by conducting 
several schools for manual training. These 
schools will be housed in the new temple, 
which is to cost in the neighborhood of half a 
million. 





Dr. Gordon’s Last Sunday for a Season 


The conjunction of communion Sunday and 
Dr. Gordon’s first appearance since his severe 
illness and his last sermon preparatory to 
going abroad for a prolonged vacation on the 
Continent drew a congregation to the Old 
South last Sunday morning which exceeded 
the seating capacity. 

Dr. Gordon was led by his own recent ex- 
perience and his coming separation to choose 
as a text that petition of St. Paul’s recorded 
in 1 Thess. 5: 25, “Brethren, pray for us,” 
and to make it the point of departure for a 
moving homily on the need of prayer, the 
strong for the weak, the learned for the igno- 
rant, the rich for the poor, the poor for the 
rich, the ignorant for the learned and the 
weak for the strong. He contemned the fatal 
fallacy that men can live an individual reli- 
gious life apart from a social religious life, and 
emphasized with splendid diction and moving 
ardor the necessity of prayer for and by men 
in behalf of each other. Prayer he defined as 
a mood of invocation that the highest good 
will rest upon, inform, inspire and transmute 
life, our own and others ; it is an endless sigh 
for the coming of the kingdom of God, a per- 
sistent wish that God will do his very best for 
every human soul. Asking what St. Paul ex- 
pected to come in the way of benefit to himself 
and to his brethren when he asked them to 
pray for him, Dr. Gordon remarked that St. 
Paul knew that prayer would bring greater 
intellectual sympathy between them, greater 
love, greater co-operation. 

Dr. Gordon closed. with tender words of a 
more personal sort, making St. Paul’s words 
his own, as heand his people faced the annual 
separation, in this case a separation for a 
longer time and following a crisis in his own 
life and in their relations as pastor and people. 
Delicately but none the less clearly he re- 
vealed that his heart had been profoundly 
touched by the tokens of sympathy which 
have come to him while ill, and that the 
“prayers of the brethren” have for him a 
value greater and more precious than ever 
before. 

Dr. Gordon sails on the 11th on the Saxonia 
from Boston, to return the last of September, 


In and Around Boston 


if all goes well. He will go to Switzerland 
first and remain there for some time. 


Union Gathers Its Members 


Dr. S. L. Loomis, the pastor, was gladdened 
last Sunday by what was probably the largest 
attendance of its members in recent years. 
This may have been due to an affectionate 
pastoral letter sent out a fortnight in advance, 
asking for a general reunion of members at 
this communion service. The letter inclosed 
a printed card containing space for name and 
address and two statements—one that the 
member was present on that date, the other 
that he “could not be present, but still loved 
the old church and desired to remain a mem- 
ber.” One of these statements was to be 
crossed out and the card was to be either 
handed or sent to the pastor for record. Ten 
new members were welcomed at this service. 


A Notable Lecture on Dante 

Rev. C. A. Dinsmore delighted the brother- 
hood of ministers on Monday with a fine in- 
terpretation of Dante’s Comedia. He char- 
acterized him as pre-eminently the Christian 
poet, devoted to spiritual ideals and holding a 
unique place in the world’s history. 


Ruggles Street Receives Dr. Dixon 

This important Baptist church has been 
prominently before the public through its fa- 
mous quartet, the generosity of the late D.S. 
Ford, and its conspicuous institutional work 
under the direction of Dr. E. D. Burr, now at 
Newton Center. On May 1 Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
D. D., became pastor. The event was signal- 
ized by receptions and greetings. Dr. Dixon 
comes from Hanson Place, Brooklyn, where 
he has had a conspicuously successful minis- 
try. Under the provisions of Mr. Ford’s 
will, the industrial and educational classes as 
well as the ordinary services of the church to 
its parish will be greatly increased. 


The Baptist Union’s Home 

Ecclesiastic interests are vying with civil 
for the possession of Beacon Hill. To prop- 
erties owned by the Congregational, Metho- 
dist and Unitarian, and Swedenborgian and 


Episcopal communions is now to be added 
the new purchase of the Baptists of the lower 
corner of Bowdoin Street and Ashburton 
Place. The Boston Baptist Social Union 
takes this action in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the will of Daniel 8. Ford, by which 
he left $350,000 for the building of a perma- 
nent home for the union. For this reason the 
house will be a memorial to the character and 
business ability of this eminent layman. 
About $125,000 will be available for construc- 
tion, and a five-story edifice is contemplated. 
It will include halls for the sessions of the 
union and the weekly Ministers’ Meeting, 
committee-rooms and other apartments. Stores 
and offices will be planned for defraying cur- 
rent expenses. In view of the enlargement 
of the park upon that side of the State House, 
such a building will be a distinct architectural 
addition to the immediate surroundings. 


May Festival at Berkeley Temple 


The Woman’s Board of Missions gathered 
the children’s bands for perhaps their most 
successful missionary festival last Saturday 
afternoon. Sec. Judson Smith bade them a 
graceful and hearty welcome, after which a 
novel program was presented. Each of the 
various objects exhibited on the platform 
came from some mission field and served as 
text for an address replete with information 
as to conditions and needs in the land from 
which it came. : 


Police Reform 

Steady pressure from a higher source of 
power is forcing the Boston Board of Police 
Commissioners to make subordinate officials 
more effective in dealing with the evils of the 
licensed liquor system. An unusual number 
of so-called second-class hotels, which are 
really houses of assignation, have failed to 
get their licenses renewed; and an order has 
just gone forth authorizing the police to enter 
the premises at any time of all persons who 
received licenses on May 1, in order to deter- 
mine whether the business is properly con- 
ducted and order maintained. We suspect 
that a gentleman whose home is in Dalton is 
responsible for much that is happening now. 
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From the Lakes to the Pacific 


Consulting State Editors: Ohio, Sec. J. G. Fraser, D.D.; Michigan, Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D.; Wisconsin, Rev. J. H. 
Chandler; Minnesota, Rev. R. P. Herrick; Colorado, Utah and Wyoming, Rev. D. N. Beach, D.D.; Washington, 
E. L. Smith; California, Prof..C. S. Nash, D.D. 


Rev. 


veiasieiaiiiieiiaiaias Never before has 
Our Vanishin unity 

in the psec ese wend Y 
toward unoccupied lands in Minnesota and 
the Dakotas as this spring. Out of the 
Twin Cities, the distributing point, the 
north and west bound trains have groaned 
with their immense burdens. Even when 
trains carry a dozen cars a second section 
follows the first with every place filled. 
This is not foreign immigration, as in the 
eighties, but a migration of young farmers 
who have sold lands in Illinois and Iowa 
for fifty dollars an acre to buy wild lands 
at five dollars. Northern Wisconsin, 
northern Minnesota and North Dakota 
are welcoming these American thousands, 
who flock in with a rapidity which settles 
whole counties ip a single season. Other 
denominations than ours are following 
these settlements with the institutions of 
the gospel. So far as we have learned, 
only $350 extra could be appropriated by 
our Home Missionary Society in North 
Dakota and Minnesota to meet this emer- 
gency, when $10,000 would not have been 
too ample. In view of this situation, all 
the resources: at hand in workers and 
means are taxed as never before; and 
yet Congregationalism is becoming sec- 
ondary for the first time in its history, in 
the two states mentioned, at least. As 
much of this movement of settlers is from 
sections largely Congregational, the ‘‘no 
new work” program is to be deplored if 
we desire to do our part in this promising 
region. 


Congregational saints are prominent in 
the civic as in the religious life of the 
city of Cleveland. 


Cleveland strengthens its claim as a 
Congregational center by its call of one 
of the “‘brightest and best” of the young 
Eastern pastors to the superintendency 
of its City Missionary Society. 


“On to West Virginia!” is the rallying 


- cry of Ohio Congregationalists just now. 


Its two churchés and their devoted pas- 
tors are preparing for a display of real 
Southern hospitality, including the festive 
and dangerous persimmon. 


An Ohio Letter 


THE STATE MEETING 


Thé Ohio Association invades the South 
this year, with its meeting at Huntington, 
W. Va., May 14-16. It is desired to make a 
strong demonstration in this vigorous city, 
second in size in this rapidly developing state. 
The distances are great, but the program is 
exceptionally attractive; the men on the 
ground have issued a tasteful Huntington 
Book, and the state committee, under the lead 
of Dr. Bosworth, has issued a strong appeal 
to the Ohio churches. The topic of the meet- 
ing is The Gospel of Jesus Christ in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Cc. CO. M. S. 
This means the Congregational City Mis- 


sionary Society of Cleveland. Its field is no 
less than magnificent, and its work, already 


done at much disadvantage, is not meager. 
Its long quest for a superintendent is ended 


by Rev. Herman F. Swartz’s acceptance of a , 


call to its great double work, combining with 
the superintendency the pastorate of the new 
East Cleveland church. Since 1898 Mr. Swartz 
has been pastor at Mansfield, Mass. He stud- 
ied at Pennsylvania State University and 
Hartford Seminary, receiving from the latter 
a fellowship in Germany. He comes toa large 
and difficult, but hopeful, field, and will have 
warm welcome from the whole Cleveland fel- 
lowship. He begins work in June. 


CLEVELAND 


Mayor Johnson is much in evidence these 
days. His election means not so much munic- 
ipal ownership and three-cent fare as a fixed 
determination to keep in the grave, where it 
was put two years ago,'a bad case of Repub- 
lican Tammanyism. The Republican candi- 
date for city treasurer was elected by as large 
amajorityas Mayor Johnson’s own 6,000. Mr. 
Johnson makes his own pastor, Rev. H. R. 
Cooley, of the Cedar Avenue Disciple Church, 
who has made a special study for years of 
city problems, the director of charities and 
correction. The president of the city council, 
who appoints all committees, is Dr. G. C. Ash- 
mun, a well-known Congregational laymun, 
and another member of the council, Charles 
Taylor, has been for many years an active 
member of Madison Avenue Church. 

The club gave its open platform meeting to 
the American Missionary Association, whose 
representatives were heard in the churches 
the day before. Drs. Ryder and Roy, Secre- 
tary Gutterson, Rev. E. G. Harris and Miss 
Blowers were the speakers. 

Dr. Hiatt and Rev. E. T. MacMahon are re- 
turning to work after serious illness. The 
deaconesses at Euclid Avenue have published 
five end-of-the-century sermons of Dr. Hiatt, 
the proceeds to go toward the new building. 
Cleveland shares Oberlin’s joy that Dr. King 
stands by at Oberlin, and joyfully hails all 
plans of The Congregationalist for enlarge- 
ment of its department of church news. 

J. G. F. 


Missouri State Meeting 


This association met with the First Church 
of Sedalia the fourth week in April. It was 
preceded by the sessions of the state branches 
of the W. B. M. I. and Home Missionary 
Union. The attendance was encouraging 
and the hospitality attentive and gracious. 
Noon lunches in the commodious social rooms 
were an agreeable feature. Rev. J. P. O’Brien 
of Kansas City, superintendent-elect of Sun- 
day school work, was moderator, but, by ar- 
rangement of the program committee, a differ- 
ert chairman presided at each session. 

Congregational Missouri consists of the two 
great centers, St. Louis and Kansas City, 
comprising, with their suburbs, nearly half 
our strength in the state; of a few strong 
churches in smaller cities, like Sedalia, where 
the northern population is considerable, and, 
for the rest, of a few dozen “ Yankee” 
churches in the midst of a civilization which 
knows them not. Their hope is in immigra- 
tion and in the manufacture of a constituency 
through our college and four academies. 

The dominant interest of the program was 
the work of these country churches and insti- 
tutions, especially in the Ozark region. Its 
keynote was struck by the papers of Rev. 
John Brereton and of Prof. A. P. Hall of 
Drury College, presenting, respectively, the 
religious and the educational sides of the 
problem. Both were noteworthy as keen so- 


ciological studies as well as stirring appeals. 
Though rapid progress is being made, Mis- 
souri is still backward educationally, and its 
high schools are poorly distributed. Iberia 
Academy is in the midst of a region as large 
as Connecticut without a genuine high school. 
We are educating more students than many 
states which are strong Congregationally. 
Willow Springs Academy, which began less 
than a year ago with six students and has 
jumped to seventy-six, was recognized and 
adopted as a child of the association. Its 
visible foundation dates from a happy in- 
spiration of Superintendent Wray, but its 
real origin was with the carpenter-editor, 
H. P. Dawes, and the handful of Iowans who 
have been for years the life of the Willow 
Springs church. Citizens of the town have 
given the sightly campus and erected a substan- 
tial brick building. Iberia is building, from its 
own quarries and largely by its own students, 
a three-story stone structure, which its growth 
renders imperative. The accommodations of 
its little town are literally exhausted, and 
students are turned away for lack of room. 

Benevolent interests were well represented. 
Dr. Roy, Miss Emerson and Secretary Tain- 
tor were there. Dr. Pauline Root spoke on 
medical work in India, and Mrs. Childs of 
Oklahoma gave cheery descriptions of reli- 
gious pioneering. Mrs. Burnell’s impersona- 
tions of Hindu character were fascinating and 
illuminating. Mrs. Sydney Strong, president 
of the Illinois H. M. U., brought eloquent 
counsel and encouragement. Dr. Henry Hop- 
kins treated in a large way the most urgent 
demands at home and abroad. 

Rev. J. E. Pershing’s sermon indicated the 
temptations of selfish ambition and worldly 
success which attack ministry and churches, 
and enforced the Master’s word, “It shall not 
be so with you.” The oratorical event of the 
association was Rev. W. P. George’s address, 
**Nehushtan,” which meant, being inter- 
preted, the superstitious veneration of a va- 
riety of old things in the spheres of faith and 
life. It is Dr. George who has just led his 
formerly Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Kansas City through the hiatus of inde- 
pendency into the Congregational fold. The 
chance rearrangement of the program brought 
forth a symposium on the “‘ New Education in 
Church and Sunday School” in the addresses 
of Rev. H. P. Douglass, Mr. H. Brinsmade 
and Superintendent O’Brien. Dr. Albert 
Bushnell’s temperance address was a prohibi- 
tionist’s recantation, and recommended such 
legislation as shall eliminate the element of 
private gain from the liquor traffic. 

Next year the association will help the 
First Church of St. Louis celebrate its semi- 
centennial. H. P. D. 


An Illinois Dedication 


Simple but impressive dedicatory services 
were recently held in the new building of 
First Church, Blue Island, Ill. Dr. F. A. No- 
ble preached in the morning, Dr. J. A. Adams 
in the afternoon, and Pres. C. A. Blanchard, 
D. D., of Wheaton College in the evening. 
The eloquent and convincing sermons, the 
brotherly fellowship manifested by neighbor- 
ing churches, and the fact that sufficient 
money was raised to free the building of debt, 
except to the Building Society, were gratify- 
ing features. The enterprise was undertaken 
with many fears and misgivings, but the cour- 
age and faith of the pastor, Rev. W. G. Sou- 
ders, inspired the people to make the sacri- 
fices necessary to a successful outcome. This 
church has been blessed both materially and 
spiritually during the pastorate of Mr. Sou- 
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ders, who has accepted a call to Elmwood, Il. 
‘With an attractive house of worship, combin- 
ing a beautiful auditorium with spacious and 
comfortable Sunday school rooms, which can 
also be utilized for social features, the mem- 
bers prayerfully look forward to an even 
greater harvest. H. 


Just from Cape Nome 
A letter received as we go to press, from 
Rev. William Davies, missionary pastor of 
this Alaskan church, says: 
Allow me fo thank those of your readers 
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who so generously responded to the appeal 
for books and magazines for our free reading 
‘room. The library is rendering splendid serv- 
ice. It is open daily from 12.30 to 10 P. M., 
and is well patronized. It would be impossi- 
ble to tell what a help this institution is in 
keeping scores of .young men from frequent- 
ing saloons and gambling tables. It is prac- 
tically the only place they have in which to 
spend their evenings outside of saloons. And 
I would here renew the appeal for further 
gifts of this nature. No better investment 
could be, made for the.young:men of Nome 
than by,,providing them with good reading 
matter for the long nights of the long: winter. 


11 May 190} 


Our greatest hardship here is not so much 
the cold or the darkness, as the isolation, 
Here it is Jan. 18, and we do not yet know 
who the President-elect is. We have been as 
completely cut off from the outside world since 
October as if we had been living on an. 
other planet. We are a little world to our- 
selves. Three papers are published, but you 
can easily judge as to the quality of the news, 
Our work is doing well. Ata church meeting 
held this week it was unanimously decided to 
build a new house of worship to seat 400, 
work to begin on the same immediately. Our 
present quarters have become entirely inade- 
quate. 





Chicago and the Interior 


Effect of Scientific Discoveries on Preaching 


A deep interest in this subject was manifest 
at the Ministers’ Meeting Monday, April 28. 
Dr. Noble in a thoughtful address pointed out 
the directions in which modification of former 
ideas has already taken place, and will con- 
tinue to take place, so long as the mind of 
man is capable of study and investigation. 
In his address he confined himself to a brief 
reference to the changes in our conception of 
the Bible and some of its interpretations as 
the result of Biblical criticism, and of certain 
doctrines through acceptance of the doctrine 
of evolution. He admitted the results of rev- 
erent and competent scholarship as seen in 
higher criticism even, but does not think that 
all radical claims should be allowed to pass 
without careful consideration, or that even 
the more radical of these claims affect the 
fundamental teachings of the Scriptures in 
regard tothe existence of God, the sinfulness 
of man, or his need of salvation through the 
Son of God. Nor does he see how theistic 
evolution, the only evolution Christians can 
accept, can overlook the fact of sin and the 
need of redemption from sin through super- 
natural aid. Dr. Noble believes in science 
and in the criticism of the Scriptures as well 
as of other literatures, but does not believe 
that an evangelical pulpit can ever cease to 
proclaim what have so long been known as 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. 
Dr. Sidney Strong in his paper on the same 
topic dwelt on the immanence of God, and 
found in this thought of God’s nearness to us 
all a new inspiration in his work. A lively 
discussion followed these papers, in which 
Drs. Peet and Caverno took part. Dr. Peet, 
who is himself a scientist of no mean repute, 
insisted that too great concessions should not 
be made to the scientists of the present day. 
They do not ask for these concessions. They 
are holding many of their opinions as hypoth- 
eses, and are ready to give them up or change 
them altogether as new evidence comes in. 
With Dr. Noble he insists on the demand for 
the supernatural in order to meet the wants of 
human nature and give reasonable explana- 
tion to the material universe. During the 
discussion attention was called to the danger 
which threatens the advocates of an imma- 
nent deity of losing sight of his transcendence 
or his personality. 


Removal of Old Landmarks 


Before midnight April 30 wreckers were 
tearing down Central Music Hall, which for 
more than twenty years has been the center 
of art, literature and social life for the city. 
Here Professor Swing spoke Sunday after 
Sunday, till his death, to an audience which, 
for culture, refinement and generous instincts, 
has rarely, if ever, been surpassed. Nor was 
Dr. Hillis, his immediate successor, less fortu- 
nate in his adherents, while Dr. Gunsaulus, 
just in his prime, is reaching now hardly less 
than 3,000 persons each week. In his Sunday 
morning’s sermon he reviewed the work of his 
predecessors, especially that of Professor 
Swing, and on Tuesday evening, at a final en- 
tertainment held in the hall for the benefit of 
its secretary and treasurer, he spoke of the 
influence the hall has had on the people of the 


city. In convenience of location, acoustic 
qualities, the comfort of its seats and perfect 
ventilation, Central Music Hall has been all 
that one could desire. Studebaker Hall, on 
the Lake Front near the Auditorium, for the 
present will take its place, although too small 
for the audiences which Dr. Gunsaulus has 
been addressing. But Music Hall is only one 
of the familiar buildings which commercial 
interests are sacrificing. Were a person to 
visit Chicago who knew our streets ten, or even 
five, years ago, he would find great difficulty 
in recognizing them. 


Distinguished Visitors 


Chicago has been favored this week with a 
visit from Dr. and Mrs. Ament of China, who 
are the guests of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Case, 
and from Dr. Mackennal of England, who is 
the guest of the seminary and is repeating to 
its students and their friends the Carew lec- 
tures he delivered in Hartford on the sources 
of English Congregationalism. Those who 
have read the reports in The Congregational- 
ist of these leetures, as given in Hartford, 
need not be told what a treat they are to those 
who are permitted to listen to them here. 
Thursday evening Dr. Marcus Dods of New 
College, Edinburgh, gave the address at the 
graduating exercises of the McCormick Semi- 
nary. His subject was The Difficulties and 
Duties of the Ministry at the Present Time. 
He spoke of the growing spirit of skepticism, 
of worldliness and materialism, and showed 
how the spirit of unbelief is strengthening 
the love of pleasure and indifference to the 
claims of the religious life. Yet there is 
everywhere a healthful demand for reality 
and certainty of which the minister may and 
must take advantage. This he cannot do un- 
less he is independent in his thinking, dili- 
gent and thorough in his studies and full of 
faith in Jesus Christ. Dr. Dods is to give 
a course of ten lectures before the students of 
the University of Chicago. . 


Popularity of Dr. Dowie 

For several years Dr. Dowie has had audi- 
ences numbering between two and three thou- 
sand each Sunday. He has met them in the 
old Universalist Church on Michigan Avenue, 
near Sixteenth Street, but, finding this too 
small, has leased the Auditorium for use 
Sunday afternoons for two years, beginning 
Sept. 1. At the end of that time he expects to 
have the temple of his new city, Zion, com- 
pleted, which is to accommodate an audience 
of 20,000. Building operations are going for- 
ward in this city, just north of Waukegan, 
thirty miles or thereabouts up the lake, and 
the prospect is that Dr. Dowie will realize, 
if life is spared, nearly all his great projects. 


Hopeful Signs 
For many years the outlook for our Congre- 


'gational churches has not been so hopeful as 


now. About two years ago Douglass Park 
was helped to pay its debt and enabled to 
become self-supporting. It has steadily grown 
and is realizing in its work what its founders 
hoped. Summerdale, thanks to Dr. Noble 
and Dr. Goodwin, is now in a completed and 
convenient house without a debt, and is min- 
istering to a community of nearly or quite 


10,000 people. North, of Englewood, is finish- 
ing its audience-room in order that it may 
have space in which to care for the more than 
600 children in the Sunday school, and an 
attendance at services which the rooms now 
occupied cannot accommodate. Through the 
aid of the Building Society and the personal 
efforts of Dr. Noble, it will be able to meet the 
demands of a rapidly growing region in the 
best portion of the city. On the improved 
property, valued at $30,000, there will remain 
only asmall debt. Some of the older churches. 
which have long been carrying debts which it 
has not hitherto been convenient to pay are 
now seeking to cancel them. 

The South has more than three-fifths of its 
debt in sight and has hardly begun its can- 
vass. Oak Park, which had carried a debt 
incurred in the building of a house of worship 
for a mission, has already secured means for 
its payment. Leavitt Street, long burdened 
with a mortgage of $13,000, has begun in ear- 
nest an effort to pay it off. The result of a re- 
cent private conference over it was the pledge 
on the spot of more than one-third of the 
amount needed. During the winter there has. 
been a quiet work of grace going on among 
the young people, especially the young men, 
the result of which will be an addition at the 
May communion of at least twenty-five. 
Warren Avenue secured additional land 
last year, upon which it hopes soon to erect 
a parish house and much-needed Sunday 
school rooms. This church has become one 
of the largest and most vigorous in the city. 
California Avenue is not far behind it in zeal. 
Covenant is also strong and earnest. 

The Old Tabernacle is picking up in its new 
quarters. New England, under Professor 
Mackenzie, is doing well, and is as generous 
in its gifts as ever. Plymouth, with its new 
pastor, Rev. Dr. Milburn, is regaining its 
former strength, and ought to have a brilliant 
future before it. First, down town though it 
is, is greatly encouraged under Professor 
Chamberlain, and in due time will secure a 
pastor suited to the conditions in which it is 
now placed. Union Park is strong, in spite of 
deaths and removals and its sorrow over the 
withdrawal of Dr. Noble from its leadership 
and its uncertainty as to his successor. Its 
opportunities were never greater than at pres- 
ent, and if rightly used there is no reason 
why this church should not long continue 
to be what it still is—one of the strongest and 
most aggressive inthe country. Mention was 
made in this correspondence of the vote of the 
Congregational Club to try and raise $5,000 
extra to help Berea Church to a suitable 
building. Hardly four weeks have elapsed 
and nearly half the amount required is 
pledged. There can be no doubt about secur- 
ing the entire sum in a few weeks. It is con- 
fidently expected that the income of the City 
Missionary Society this year will be at least 
$20,000. This will enable the society to start 
some new work and bring forward one or two 
churches to self-support: There have been 
times of depression among our churches. 
While one should not be too hopeful, it seems 
as if the crisis had passed and that we were 
entering upon an era of enlarging Christian 
activity. FRANKLIN. 
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Recent Accessions 

Beginning with churches in New England, 
Hartford, Ct., First welcomes 32, on confes- 
sion 13. Madison, Ct., receives 14, all but one 
on confession. Fourteen unite at Little Val- 
ley, N. Y., @ result of special services dur- 
ing the winter and of faithful work in the 
Sunday school. Ridgway, Pa., is gladdened 
by 37 accessions, on confession 28. Fifteen 
joined at Meadville, Park Avenue, 12 on con- 
fession. Columbia and Riverside Churches 
of Cincinnati, O., received 10. Park Church, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., welcomed 21, all but 
four on confession. The Easter accessions 
at Fond du Lae, Wis., also were 21, all but 
two on confession, instead of 17 in all, as re- 
ported recently. At Clinton, Wis., 13 united 
on confession. Many members are engaged 
in personal work, and as a result of this and 
weekly meetings the adjoining country is be- 
ing thoroughly reached. Third Church of 
San Francisco, Cal., received 17, East of Los 
Angeles 10, and First of the latter city 24, 
bringing the membership to 900. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty have been received during the 
present pastorate. 

Still more recent ones are these, most of 
them received at the May communion. In 
Boston, Dorchester, Second, 5—13; Highland, 
11—12; Jamaica Plain, Central, 8—12; Shaw- 
mut, 7—16; Walnut Avenue, 20—23, making 
44—56 for the last named church since Jan. 1. 
Bridgewater, Central Square, received 7 on 
confession; Chelsea, Central, 29—33; North 
Abington, 6—8; Portsmouth, N. H., 15—22; 
Westerly, R. I., 8—12, all adults; Taftville 
Church, Norwich, Ct., 22—30, the largest ac- 
cession at one time in its history. This is 
mainly the result of personal work of the 
pastor in a training class and of his wife in 
the Junior Endeavor Society. At Appleton, 
Minn., 12 were received April 28, only one by 
letter. The church at Fort Berthold, N. D., 
composed of Ree Indians, has just received 
seven on confession. Four babies were bap- 
tized. 


Lowell Pastors and Churches 


“T believe all five points of Calvin: absolute 
foreordination, total depravity, irresistible 
grace, limited atonement, and perseverance 
of the saints,” said Rev. E. V. Bigelow to 
the council which installed him April 25, 
as pastor of Eliot. Church, succeeding Dr. 
J. M. Greene. “If I owe an apology for 
bringing forward so prominently the name of 
Calvin, my excuse is that others have slighted 
the great theologian. Indeed, I remember my 
own treatment of him before I discerned the 
profound scope of the doctrines he expounded, 
and I feel like doing penance.” With a vigor- 
ous interpretation of these doctrines was a 
hearty acceptance of modern science. ‘In 
common with you all, I regard the theory of 
evolution as the greatest achievement of the 
scientific mind,” he said. With the unani- 
mous approval of the large council and the 
inspiration of one of Dr. McKenzie’s strong 
sermons, Mr. Bigelow enters upon his new 
pastorate backed up by one of the strongest 
churches in the city, concerning which the 
pastor emeritus testified that for thirty years 
it had known no unpleasantness among the 
members or disloyalty toward the pastor. 

Much pleasure is, expressed by the many 
friends of Rey. ©, L.. Merriam, formerly of 
Highland Church, at his hearty call to Brad- 
ford to succeed Dr. J.D. Kingsbury. Mr. 
Merriam’s success with young people admira- 
bly adapts him to the work of this important 
church. : 

Pawtucket Church has inherited thesavings 
of one’ of Lowell’s typical working women. 
A life of industry and frugality had accumu- 
lated $3,000, which, lessened only by the ex- 
pense of a final sickness, is bequeathed to the 
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society to be used in paying the debt on the re- 
cently erected edifice, “or for any other pur- 
pose which the parish may authorize.” This 
church will have good cause to remember Miss 
Sophronia Crow, whose gift will offset the dis- 
appointment caused by the inability of some 
who have met with business adversity to make 
good their subscriptions to the building fund. 

Rev. J. P. Richardson of the First or “ Hill- 
side” Church of Dracut closed his pastorate 
May 1. In this service of two years and a 
half in his native town he has won many new 
friends and will’be remembered with grateful 
affection by those whom he has helped in 
their Christian life. The church has been 
strengthened by his labors and, though small, 
may confidently expect to grow, as the elec- 
trics and small house lots tempt free spirits to 
live outside the city dust and smoke. 

The annual reports to the conferenee, April 
30, show that the largest gains of the year 
have come to the First Trinitarian Church, 
Rev. G. F. Kenngott, pastor, and to Kirk 
Street, Rev. W. A. Bartlett, pastor. The for- 
mer has received sixty-four new members on 
confession, with a total of seventy-nine, and 
the latter fifty, with a total of seventy. None 
of the other twenty-nine churches have re- 
ceived more than twelve on confession, with a 
total of nineteen. Five churches have re- 
ceived none on confession, and two have had 
no additions. Kirk Street is still the largest 
giver, her benevolence for 1900 being $14,427 
out of the conference total of $34,309. 

G@. H. J. 


Missionary Interest in Hartford, Ct. 


The local Congregational pulpits were oc- 
cupied recently by representatives of the 
Home Missionary Society. Secretaries Choate, 
Clark, Puddefoot and Shelton of the national 
society and Ives of the Connecticut society, 
together with representatives from the field, 
gave addresses on various features of the 
work which must have greatly deepened Hart- 
ford’s interest in the important mission of the 
Society. 

An interdenominational missionary confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Central Mis- 
sionary Committee, was held last month at 
First Church. A hearty welcome was ex- 
tended by Rev. R. H. Potter and addresses on 
vital missionary topics were delivered by 
speakers from abroad, among them Miss E. 
D. MacLaurin, Rev. Messrs. W. E. Witter and 
W. L. Amerman, and Laurence Thurston of 
the Yale Band. The meeting was character- 
ized by an encouraging spiritual tone. H. 


A Written Examination for Church 
Admission 

It is more than possible that the necessity 
of coming before the pastor and deacons for 
oral examination before joining the church is 
responsible, in many cases, for keeping sensi- 
tive persons outside. And though often the 
fears of such prove unfounded, it seems 
hardly fair to require an immediate answer 
to questions of so great moment as belong to 
such a test. To meet this exigency, the pru- 
dential committee of Auburn Street Church, 
Paterson, N. J., Rev. Ellsworth Bonfils, pas- 
tor, has adopted a printed list of twenty-one 
questions, which it presents to candidates for 
their written answers and signature. These 
searching questions cover matters of Chris- 
tian faith and practice in simple, straight- 
forward fashion. Probably comparatively 
few would object to answering if given 
plenty of time for deliberation and freedom 
from the embarrassing presence of that awe- 
inspiring body, the church committee. In 
case the purport of a question is not clearly 
understood, the list opens the way for conver- 
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sation on the subject with the pastor. A 
striking picture of the Last Supper adds to 
the effectiveness of the leaflet referred to. 

Rev. H. L. Bailey, pastor at Middletown 
Springs, Vt., uses an exceedingly simple state- 
ment of faith and intent, to be signed by the 
applicant for admission. 


Forward Moving Georgia 


The visit of the Ogden educational party 
has aroused great interest in the South, 
especially in Georgia. The members spent 
Sunday in Atlanta, and First Church was 
the center of attraction. The congregation 
crowded the edifice and overflowed into the 
adjoining church yard. Dr. C. H. Parkhurst 
and Booker T. Washington were speakers. 
The central thought emphasized was that the 
triple alliance for the solution of the South- 
ern problem was the Northern white man, the 
Southern white man and the Negro. Among 
first fruits of the visit was a gift by Mr. 
George F. Peabody of $60,000 for Christian 
work in Columbus, Ga., his native city. 
The expressed intention of the party to 
multiply primary schools and strengthen 
those of higher grade meets cordial approval 
here. 

Congregationalism is rapidly coming to the 
front in this state. It has just had the honor 
of introducing to the South the most repre- 
sentative body of men who ever came here 
from the North for Educational purposes. 
Atlanta, First, has cleared its debt with a 
balance in the treasury, and there is talk of 
building a larger house to seat 1,000. The 
church is divided into circles of ten, and 
members are being added at every communion. 
Seven from the Sunday school united at 
Easter. 

Various points are calling for the organiza- 
tion of Congregational churches. A response 
to one such long standing call was made April 
27, when a council organized the First Church 
of Augusta with thirteen members. This 
thriving city is a strategic point. The local 
papers cordially welcome the new church, 
which is made up of some of the best elements 
of the city’s colored people. Evangelistic ef- 
fort meets best success at this season, when 
the country is aglow with springtime beauty. 
Many churches report refreshing seasons of 
spiritual outpouring. H. H. P. 


Ten Years in Rockport 


The ninth pastor of this ancient church, 
Rev. Israel Ainsworth, observed the tenth 
anniversary of his installation April 28. The 
anniversary sermon dealt with Pastoral Du- 
ties and Responsibilities. During this minis- 
try seventy-eight members have been received. 
Receipts for all purposes have been $23,748, 
of which $3,459 was for benevolences. The 
parish recognized the occasion by tendering a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Ainsworth, at 
which many neighboring clergymen offered 
congratulations to church and minister. 


Quarter-Centennial at Three Rivers, 
Mass. ’ 


This church celebrated its twenty. fifth an- 
niversary April 27, 28. Interesting addresses 
were made by Dr. J. L. R. Trask of Spring- 
field, Rev. F. E. Jenkins of Atlanta and others. 
Numerous letters and greetings from former 
members and friends were enjoyed, also 
sketches of the pastors and of different de- 
partments of the church. The pastor, Rev. 
Charles Olmstead, gave the address of wel- 
come and presented a historical sketch. Of 
the nine former pastors, Rev. C. L. Ayer and 
Rev. J. P. White were present. Ata crowded 
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session of the Sunday school H. A. Barker of 
Hartford Seminary read a historical paper 
and three former superintendents gave inter- 
esting reminiscences. Of the 400 members re- 
ceived into the church, half have been men 
and fifty-four were former adherents of the 
Roman Church. There are 225 names now on 
the roll. The church supports a missionary 
among the foreign-speaking people of the 
community. The exercises closed with an in- 
teresting communion service, at which indi- 
vidual cups were used for the first time. c. 


The Outlook in Columbus, O. 


There is an excellent spirit in the churches 
and prospects are brighter than for several 
years past. South Church has provided for 
its debt, North is making heroic efforts to ac- 
complish the same result and Eastwood looks 
with hope toward the completion of its edifice. 
Our youngest and smallest church, St. Clair 
Avenue, under the wise and sweet-spirited 
ministrations of Rev. J. M. Merrill, is recov- 
ering from the shock and partial interruption 
of its work caused by the death of its former 
pastor, Rev. D. F. Harris; and its congrega- 
tions are increasing. Cc. 


(For Record of the Week, see page 764.) 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Park St..Ch., May 13, 
10.30 A.M. Meeting of Evangelical Alliance. 


ANDOVER SEMINARY ALUMNI, Bellevue Hotel, May 15. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHARITIES AND COR- 
RECTIONS, Washington, D. C., May 9-15. 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Bos- 
ton, May 14-16. 

WOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, semi-annual meeting, 
Union Ch., 8S. Weymouth, Mass., May 22. 


INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION, Clifton Springs, 
N. Y., June 5-11. 


mpenneT WORKERS’ CONFERENCE, Tusculum, Tenn., 


INTERNATIONAL eee CONVENTION OF Y.M.C.A., 
Boston, June 11-1 


INTERNATIONAL ‘a ED ENDEAVOR CONVENTION, 
Cincinnati, July 6-10. 


THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS.—The ninety- 
ninth annual ——_ | will be held with the Semi 
Church, Andover, May 21-23. Theme: The Churc 
at the Dawn of the New Centur ury. 

Tuesday,2 ¥.M. Organization, address - eneanne, 
response by the moseeeeey reports of re- 
tary and treasurer. Report of mes s Committee 
on the Work of the Simohant es a oy Rev 

F. L. Bristol, px s spectel & port on e Young 
People’s Socie ety of Christ an Endeavor, — . K. 
Thurston, Whitinsville. ok. on. 4.10. seein. 
tion and Discussion = Reports of Other Gomimittees. 
7.15. Brookline, on, th Sermon by Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, B line, followed by the sacrament of the 


PS 30. Devotions. 9.05. Report of the 
oard of Pastoral Supply, Rev. Charles B. Rice, 
. Business. . 





i n Engl Versions of the Scriptures. 
Prof. J. r.. ‘Genune, Amherst. 11.15. Discussion, 








THE pottery stores of Boston are among the at- 
tractions of this metropolis, and many of the fine 
table services in distant cities are supplied here. 
Fine china and glass are reckoned now with books, 
jewels and pictures as valuable heirlooms for the 
children and grandchildren. Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s establishment is among the best on this 
continent, and was such fifty years ago when Otis 
Norcross & Co. possessed it. 


WANTED! 
KANSAS LANDS 


If a? nee have Kansas lands write at once giving full 

rmation. We have many purchasers wanting 
land and can doubtless sell yours. Cash pen for 
defaulted mortgages. Choice well selec eal 
estate loans for sale. Twenty-five years experience. 
Highest references. 


PERKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas 
R d th 

HUGH MAC RAE) 2 ccsrutative. Pre. 
& CO. ferred Stocks of 
BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 


South for safety and 
Investment ltr satisfactory in- 


Securities |terest returns. 
Wilmington, N. C.| Invite correspondence.. 



























Montag, of the Massachusetts Home 
Report of the Committee on 


© Phelps, Leominster. The En- 
cElveen, Boston. Dis- 


8.30. Devetiaes. 9.05. Business. 9.50. The 

of the Church. Rev. Ozora §. Davis, 

es oo ”, The Church’s Care of Its bees 
M. Hall, Springfield. 


lines of the railways in 
20-23 inclusive, ieaening, 
following rates: Two cen 
points twenty-five miles of An- 
dover; one ‘abilar from points — twenty-five to 
thirty-three miles of Andover; and one and one-half 
cents a mile from points more Sinan thirty- -three miles 
from Andover. 
Hotels. The Mansion House, Andover, $2.50; Franklin 
House, Lawrence, $3-$4; Essex House, Lawrence, 
—all on the American plan. Accommodations w ii 
also” be per ided in private houses and in the Semi- 
dings at prices not over $1.75 a day. Meals 
at restaurant, 50 cents for dinner and 35 cents each 
for breakfast and supper. Those who wish to avail 
themselves of any of these arrangements are re- 
uested to send theif names as early as possible to 
rof. Wm. B. Graves. The Committee cannot promise 
] secure lodgings for delegates whe do not write in 
advance. 


COMING STATE C. E. CONVENTIONS 
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That Eruption 


On your face or body ; that fitful bilious- 
ness, indigestion or headache ; that loss 
of appetite; that tired feeling, from which 
you are suffering, can be radically cured by 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Then why put up with it? 
This great medicine will make you look 
better, feel better, eat and sleep better. 


Accept no substitute. 


“My husband had pimples on his face 
and back but is entirely rid of them since 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. I have taken it 











Woe Virginia, Palrmont, May 37-18 | myself and it has given me strength.” ~ a 
SPRING STATE MEETINGS BouLER, 297 South 6th Street, Newark, N. J. 

Indiana, Fort Wayne, May 14-16 “T was all run down, had no appetite, and 
Tlincis, : Huntington, W. ~~ could not sleep. After taking one bottle of 
ee, Andover. may a Hood’s Sarsaparilla I felt better and could 
80. Dakota, noe pay 31. eat anything I wished.” Mrs. AMANDA 
Penns lvania, Lansford, May 21-23 FENNER, Oneco, Conn. 
Rhode Teland a May 3a 30 9 

—, Rutland,” bm Are Hood’s Sarsaparilla promises to cure 
Connecticut, New Haven, June 18,19 | and keeps the promise. 

THE ORIGINAL, FRADE MARK AVOID UNKNOWN 
THE BEST. BRANDS. 








Has No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FooD. 


Big, SEND Pom nase A BOOK ron moTHERS. — Borden's Condensed Milk..- New York. 








CLASSIC CURVES 





Not one curve in fifty in modern cabinetwork has beauty 
per se. The designers of a century ago were masters of the 
curve; we have lost the art in our time, and examples of 


fine curving are rare. 


So many persons have commented on the curves of this 
Cheval Glass that we select it today for special mention. 
It certainly is drawn to lines of classic grace, and its beauty 


is worthy of study. 


The mirror is a 50-inch plate. There is some vigor in the 
curving of the claw feet. Owing to the demand for this 
pattern, we build it in three woods—maple, oak and mahogany. 





Paine Furniture Co., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 








Per cae 
%o Guaranteed bay le La 
THE WHITE SAND OIL COMPANY 


Organized to roduce “y's int the great oil fields of 
Wess d Ohio. 


Pennsylvan Viegas 2 

H RED WELLS NOW PRODUCING 
le oil in the world... No experiment. 
Managed and indorsed Cleveland business men anc 
bankers. A limited number of shares, par value $1.0( 
each, now offered at * — per share. The Cleve! ~~ 
Finance pany ek are fiscal agents for The White 

or iculars 


Oil Company, address 
AND FINANCE CO 
8 Garfield Bailding, Cleveland, 0. 








WESTERN 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


IT WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if, in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 
tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
seen in The Congregationalist 
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HURCH 
ARPETS nas. 





FACTURERS 


AT MANU TTT H.PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
658 WASMINCTON ST ., 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 






BOSTON. 
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The Business Outlook 


Retail trade has. been very favorably af- 
fected by more seasonable weather conditions. 
It has likewise given the farmer an opportu- 
nity to complete planting. The country over, 
general business may be said to be extremely 
satisfactory. In the iron and steel trade the 
best reports are at hand, although there has 
been somewhat of a lull in the cruder forms. 
Textile industries return the least favorable 
accounts. Railway earnings, which are taken 
as a barometer of general conditions, continue 
to show very noteworthy gains over their very 
large totals of a year ago. The situation in 
regard to textiles does not improve. In fact, 
the reduction in print cloths of three-six- 
teenths of a cent is to be noted, following the 
decline of one-eighth of a ceut the week pre- 
vious, making a net decline of five-sixteenths 
of acent in about ten days. The curtailment 
of production by the mills, while it limits 
stocks on hand, does not seem to stimulate 
the demand. Some improvement in export 
business of manufactured cottons is to be 
noted, and a scarcity of brown cotton is to be 
noted. The wool market continues quiet, 
manufactures being only from hand to mouth. 
Boot and shoe factories are busy on summer 
goods, and there is quite an active business 
for fall account. The export trade for lum- 
ber is limited by reason of relatively higher 
prices here than abroad. Building operations 
throughout the country are on a very large 
scale, and lumber and building materials are 
all very firm in price. 

The feature of the cereal situation has been 
a further marking up of quotations in corn 
and also for wheat. It is stated that corn has 
been effectually cornered in Chicago and very 
high prices are talked for it. 

Bank clearings, by reason of the tremen- 
dous bull speculation in Wall Street, are ona 
very large scale. Money rates show some 
tendency to harden, although no serious pinch 
is looked for. Last week witnessed the first 
real reaction the stock market has had fora 
long time, and as we are now getting into the 
summer months when there is naturally a 
great deal of uncertainty about the outcome 
of the crops, good authorities expect a let-up, 
both in the volume of business on the stock 
exchanges and in the great bull enthusiasm 
which has been so marked a feature since the 
election last November. 

The copper share market here in Boston 
seems ina relatively better position than the 
share market in New York. 








It Spoke for Itself 
A View Point on Omission 


Probably few readers noted the omission of the 
View Point in the last Christian World issue. And 
that was satisfactory if the paper absorbed atten- 
tion. Whatever excellencies this corner may point 
out in the paper or quote for it from our corre- 
spondence, it remains that the Congregationalist 
is its own best credential. 

Last week it offered its credentials in large form, 
but doubtless you were too much engaged in perus- 
ing its features to note their real proportion or rela- 
tive importance. Let us review briefly: 

We offered a sixty-page magazine containing 
forty pages of reading matter exclusive of illus- 
trative material. In the latter there were seventy- 
three portraits and pictures. 

It afforded seventeen columns of editorial com- 
ment and interpretation relating to a wide range 
of movements in the Christian world. 

To religious thought and its expression it gave 
eleven columns, including pulpit themes from six 
denominations. Through the wide-open eyes of 
leaders in five denominations you were permitted 
to see the ongoings of the broader Church. 


In its contributions the material was varied 
enough te suit the interests of artist and ecclesi- 
astic and students of child. nurture, of social set- 
tlements and of religious life in the country. 

Congregational activities were represented in 


fifteen columns, covering our wide-flung fellowship |. 


from ocean to ocean. The faces of forty-three 
well-known leaders in home missionary life were 
introduced. Important issues and events in our 
denominational life were discussed. 

All this besides the regular departments for the 
home, library and quiet hour. 

It will occur to you that such a paper should be 
in the hands of all your Christian friends. We think 
so too. If you will send their addresses to us we 
will make them a special and an attractive offer for 
the remainder of the year. 

Yours, 7HE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 


Wedding Gifts 


Visitors will tind in the glass exhibit 
on main floor the new, superb specimens 
of the rich cut Diamond Finish glass, 
none finer produced in the world. All 
values, from $2 up to the very costly 
specimens, in single pieces or full table 
services. Also rich color and gold Carls- 
bad Glass. 

In the Lamp Department will be seen 
an extensive display, from the ordinary 
to the expensive ones. (Gallery floor.) 
Dinner Set Department (3d floor). New 

importations, including Minton, Caul- 

don, Wedgwood, Royal Worcester and 

Haviland. Always on hand, the best 

examples of American pottery. Ex- 

tensive line tochoosefrom. All values, 
from the ordinary everyday set to the 
most expensive porcelain services. 

Seashore and Country House outfits in 
Crockery, Glass and Lamps in attract- 
ive lines from the low cost up. 

Pottery Art Room (3d floor), Handsome 
Porcelain Plates, in dozens for presen- 
tations, from $5 to $500 per dozen. 
Also an extensive exhibit of choice 
Bric-a-Brac. 

Jardinieres for decorative plants, with 
pedestals and without, all sizes, colors 
and values. 

Piazza Seats. Old Blue Canton China 
and Minton. Useful also in the ves- 
tibule and hall to support jardiniéres ; 
not affected by sun, wet, heat or frost. 
Price $9 up. 

Importation orders for High-Class 
China from the best makers, for sets or 
single dozens of plates, with monogram 
or initial (3 or 4 months required). 
Historical Plates—New subjects recently 

added, making 44 in all, Wedgwood 

old blue. 

Never was our stock larger, more val- 
uable and comprehensive at this season 
than now. One price marked in plain 
figures, and we are not undersold if we 
know it. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co, 


(Seven Floors) 


120-FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, 


CORNER FEDERAL. 














For Sleeplessness 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. PATRICK Bootu, Oxford, N. C., says: “It 
acts admirably in insomnia, especially of old people 
and cénvalescents.” 
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Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this headi; g five lines igh 
words to the line), cost pon ool Wy cen onle each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per 











Gentleman woul! like work on. farm or gentleman’s 
place, where he can take his three children with him. 
Address E., The Congregationalist. 


an for Sale (Mason & Risch Vocalion), at a 

a 5 Suitable for small church, lar.e chapel or 

ae. Address Mr. ‘Palmer, 50 Bromfield St., Room 21, 
oston. 


In Auburndale, near the churches, best neighbor- 
hood, to let, a ry ——— house of ten rooms oa 
bathroom, also a barn. } 8 or set tubs. Rent 
Apply at Room 15, 30 Kilby treet, Boston. 


Indigestion and Constipation. Having obtained 
relief from Indigestion and Constipation by simple 
remedy, I would gladly send meth used to parties 
troubled as above. Send small sum for letter of advice 
to G. E. Partridge, Holliston, Mass. 


Maine. For Sa‘e orto Rent. Nautilus Island, Castine, 
Me. 37 acres woodland, cleared fields, sheltered harvor, 
landing wharf, rowboats. Furnished cottage, 10 nooms, 
open replaces, bath, etc.; broad veranvas. One of t 
net beautiful and accessi le places on the Mains const. 

Apply to M. s. Williams, Castine, Me 


For Sale. Fine country seat in beautiful town. 
Commouious house and barns, with 54 acres of land. 
Extensive lawns shaded by 12 varieties of trees ; orchard 
in fine bearing. Convenient to ae office and 
railroad. An ideal country home or particulars 
address 8. Backus, Colchester, Ct. 


Board Wanted, for two adults and two children 
{one a baby), on farm within fifteen miles of Boston. 

ust have good wholesome food and comfortable rooms. 
Near railway station desirable as gentleman would go to 
Boston daily. North side preferred. State price and 
exact location. Address F., care The Congregationalist. 


Furnished House to Let. In Brunswick, Me., 
an attra tive place for summer residence, a house of 13 
rooms with mode:n equipment, including << 4 eee 
and telephone, for 3 months from June 20. 
per month in luding light, water, and tele by ao. 
Address, with pepabcumeent F. E. W., P. O Box 1185, 
Brunswick, 


storate wanted. Experienced Congregational 
Fane an evangeli al, good preacher, robust health, blame- 
ess reputation, siightly over fifty, desires regular pastor- 
ate, or Sun nday services only, in some town or country 
church, where age is not objectionable. First class 
testimonials and references. Address, Supply, The 
Congregationalist. 


A Physician, who has had excellent hospital train- 
ing and four years of large general practi e in a northern 
New England village, wishes to l»cate in Massachusetts, 
preferably near Boston. Would like position asassistant 
to elderly physician of large pracaice with view to 
buying the business later, or would take practice of 
Wl hysician out of health or going abroad. Address X. Y., 

he Congregationalist. 


Furnished House to Let for June, July and 
August, Delightfully situated four miles from soston 
Common on West side of Boston. A twelve-roo n house 
with two bath rooms, combination gas and coal vanes, 
free use of telephone (except toll messages . 50, 
feet of land, barn with three stalls and abundant carvinad 
room and man’s room. Location high and commanding. 
oe cars connect to all points of interest. Over 

steam trains daily to and from Boston. Address 
Thumith, 20 India Street. Boston. 


For Sale at a great bargain, by reason of the decease 
of the last survivor of the family, an estate uf about 
seven acres of excellent land, with two-story brick 
house, ten rooms, built in superior manner for owner, 
and occupied only by original owner and his family; ina 
a = age of age Bana ag yb epee view ; fre- 

academy and 
school, churches, post-office ie we telephone station; 
seven niles irom nearest railroad; several mails — 
Apply ye mae to P. O. Box 1955, Boston, Mass. 
A. L. Howard, 1046 Exchange Building, 53 
Btate Street, Boston. 





For Sale or To Rent. In West Woodstock, Conn., 
within a minute’s walk to church, school and postofiice, 
a large house of 10 rooms and attic, good cellar, sur- 
rounded a beautiful trees aud shrubbery, well supplied 
with good water, barn, several acres of land. Just the 
¥,t0 e for a capable person to take summer boarders. 

est Woodstock, Conn., is nearly 600 feet in elevation 
above the two near-by cities, Putnam, Conn., and South- 
bridge, Mass. Its good air, pure water and beautiful 
drives make it a favorite resort for city people. nd 
further particulars address s. B. Johnson, Box No. 7 


West Woodstock, Conn. 


Alloy Church and School Bells. g@-Send for 
Se The C. S. BELL CO., Hillsboro... 











CHUROS BELLS, PEALS AND CHimMES, 
OF LAKE SUPERIOR INGOT COPPER AND 
EAST INDIA TIN ONLY. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE EB. W.VANDUZEN CoO., Cincinnati,O 


pronase cua ake 6 
HURCH, SCH Ya C0, a [Bz ey i woln BESS 
WEST- 


CHIMES, = ay ees oi 


CHURCH BELLS .cr'zes? 


and SEALS 
Best Superior Copper and 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, aenaoes Md. 


LYMYER gy en 
CHURCH 














in Ginslnaatl Bel Foundry eee, a. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


fContiaued from page 762.) 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDERSON, OTTO, New Haven, Ct., to La Cafiada 
and Eagle Rock, Cal. Accepts, and is at work. 

BENTON, ADONIRAM J., Edgewood, Io., to Chero- 
kee, Pentz and Yankee Hill: Accepts. 

BLoom, Wo. K., to remain a fourth year at Vienna, 
Ill, also to Sandoval. Accepts latter. 

BowpIsH, ALVIN C., Chicago Sem., to Sibley, Io. 
Accepts. 

BoyL, ELLIOTT A., toremain another year at Plym- 
outh Ch., Scranton, Pa, Accepts. 

CONKLE, NOBLE W., Oberlin Sem., to Cummings, 
Buxton and Caledonia, N. D. Accepts. 

CUMMINGS, JOHN M., Baxter, Io., to Denmark. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

DANFORTH, J. ROMEYN, St. Albans, Vt,, accepts 
eall to High St. Ch., Auburn, Me. 

Day, Wo. C., Rocklin, Cal., to Olivet Ch.,San Fran- 
cisco. 

DEAN, JOHN P., assistant pastor, United Ch., New 
Haven, Ct., to become acting pastor. Accepts. 

DENNISON, GEO. B., Chicago Sem., to Cando, N. D. 


Accepts. 

DREISBACH, CHAS. H., Lebanon, S. D., to Lake 
Preston. Accepts. 

DREW, FRANK S,, to Waubay, S. D., where he has 
been supplying. 


DUNLAP, SAM’L P., Maywood, IIl., to Evanston Ave. 
Ch., Chicago. 

GOODELL, JOHN H., Petaluma, Cal., to Market St. 
Ch., Oakland, a former pastorate. Accepts. 

HITCHCOCK, WALLACE C., Chicago Sem., to Har- 
wood and Argusville, N. D. Accepts. 

Hopkins, ROBERT, Westmount, Can., to Kent, O. 
Accepts. 

HOSKINS, EMANUEL, formerly of Pescadero, Cal., 
to Guerneville. Accepts. 

HUMBLY, D. D.,; St. Collivines, Can., ‘to Scotland, 
Ont. Accepts,.and is at work. 

KENT, EvARTS, Victor, Io., to Dunlap. Accepts. 

Knapp, B. B., Painted Post, N. Y., to Newark 
Valley. 

McConnEHEY, JOHN R., Harwood, N. D., to Gard- 
ner and Rose Valley. 

McCorRMIcK, DONALD, Boothbay Harbor, Me., to 
serve the seventh year. 

MILLAR, WM., Saginaw, Mich.,to Alamo. Accepts, 
and is at work. 

PELTON, GEO. A., New Haven, Ct., to Centerbrook. 
Accepts. 

REED, MARION D., Humboldt, Io.; to Saticoy, Cal. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

RICHARDS, JEHIEL 8., West Brooksville, Me., 
accepts call to N. Yarmouth and Phippsburg. 

RICHMOND, GEO. L., formerly of Amesbury, Mass., 
to Presb. Ch., Boonton, N. J. Accepts. 

Scott, JOHN F., Union Sem., to Springfield, Me., 
where he has been supplying. 

SuHaw, W. A., Prairie du Chien, Wis., to remain 
.another year. 

Simpsoy, HERBERT A., Litchfield, Mich., to 
Weatherford, Okl. 

SWALy, CARL J., formerly of Monticello, Minn., to 
Sauk Rapids and Cable. Accepts, and is at work. 

THING, MILO J. P., Stacyville, Io., accepts call to 
Lake Benton, Minn. 

THOMAS, JOHN A., Pine River, Wis., to Kingston. 
Accepts. 

Topp, Wo. E., Ridgebury, Ct., to New Lebanon, 
N.Y. Accepts, and is at work. 

TURNER, JOHN M., Bellevue and Green Island, 
Io., to Ruthven. Accepts, to begin work June 1. 

WIGGINS, AARON W.., Farmington, Io., to First Eng. 
Ch., Big Rock, Ill. 


Ordinations and Installations 


ALLEN, CHAS. J., i. Beecher Memorial Ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; May 1. Sermon, Dr. N. D. Hillis; 
other parts, Rev. Messrs. D. B. Pratt, C. W. King 
and Drs. L. H. Cobb, R. R. Meredith and J. G. 
Roberts. 


Basso, BELA, o. Hungarian Ch., 8. Norwalk, Ct.,° 


April 29. Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other 
parts, Rev, Messrs. H. 8S. Brown, C. W. Shelton, 
G. D. Egbert and J. 8. Ives. 

SECCOMBE, CHAS. H., rec. Ames, Io., May 2. Ser- 
mon, Rev. C. P. Boardman; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. F.G. Wilcox, J. C. Stoddard, J. A. Holmes, 
Drs. T. O. Douglass, A. L. Frisbie. 

STRAYER, PAu M., i. 8S. Norwalk, Ct., April 29. 
Sermon, Prof. G. B. Stevens; other parts, Rey. 
Messrs. H. 8, Brown, C. W. Sheltoi, G. D. Egbert 
and J. 8S. Ives. 

York, Burt L., i. West End Ch., Bridgeport, Ct., 
April 16. Sermon, Dr. L. O. Brastow ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs, F. D. Sargent, Evan Evans, W. H. 
Holman, John De Peu, C. F. Stimson, R. E. Carter 
and Dr. E. G. Fullerton. 


Resignations 


BAUER, PHILIP E., People’s Ch., So. Chicago, Ill, 
to be instructor in the academy at Ashland, Wis., 
beginning May 43. 

BENTE, CHRISTOPHER: H., Seneca; Kan.; to take 
work at Fort Sillin the Comanche country when 
that is opened, about Aug 1. 
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BLAIR, JOHN J., Wallingford, Ct., after seven 
years’ pastorate, to take effect May 26. 

BROWN, JOHN L., Smithland and Rodney, [o., to 
engage in business. 

CooLipGE, HENRY A., Francestown, N. H., to take 
effect Aug. 1 

Isaacs, WM. J., Verdon, Neb., after a pastorate of 
five years. 

Moopy, BENJ. F., San Andreas, Cal. 

PAXTON, RoBERT F., Sloan, Io. 

RICHARDSON, JOHN P., First Ch., Dracut, Mass. 

RUSSELL, FRANK, Bridgeport, Ct., to take effect 
within the year. 

SPITTELL, JABEZ, Worthing, S. D. 

SUTHERLAND, JOHN W., Wauwatosa, Wis. 

WALTERS, THOS. W., Spokane, general missionary 
for Eastern Washington, to enter the pastorate. 


Dismissions 


Lucas, BURTON A., Alton, N. H., May 1. 
WILSON, JOHN C., Puritan Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Woop, SUMNER G., First Ch., Easthampton, Mass., 


May 1. 
Churches Organized 


ALAMEDA, CAL., Ward Memorial Ch., rec. April. 
AuGustTA, GA., First Ch., 27 April. 13 members. 
GRANGEVILLE, IDA., CAMAS PRAIRIE CH., 28 


members. 
Stated Supplies 


LARKE, E., formerly of Toronto, at Lawton and 
Lunde, where new work has now been com- 
menced on the line of a proposed railroad. 

PENWARDEN, B. H., who has been supplying at 
Otisfield and Casco, Me., is engaged to supply at 
Phippsburg. 

STUART, I. W., 
Vt. 

WELLES, S. B., Oberlin Sem., at Fingal, N. D. 


Bangor Seminary, at Hinesburgh, 


Personals 


KING, JOHN W., has closed his mission work in 
Colorado and removed to Findlay, O., where he 
expects to engage in similar effort. 

MonrokE, E. C., closes his pastorate at Wellfleet, 
Mass., May 12. 

VAN WAGNER, REv. and MRS. ALLEN J., have re- 
turned to Carthage, Mo., after a six months’ ab- 
sence on account of Mrs. Van Wagner’s health: 

Church Happenings 

BEVERLY, MASS., Dane Street.—A series of vesper 
services is in progress, with subjects relating to 
evenings referred to in the Bible. 

CLEVELAND, O., Trinity has just closed for the 
season its institute department of six classes and 
is revising its membership roll. 

DULUTH, MINN., Pilgrim.—The Women’s Mission- 
ary Society celebrated the C. H. M. S. jubilee, 
with addresses by former pastors and missiona- 
ries on their experience in the work. A history 
of the past 75 years and a prophecy of the corre- 
sponding period to come were included. 

NORTHFORD, CT.—The revival results reported as 
from Northfield, Ct., which included 25 decisions 
for Christ, should have been credited to this church. 
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Weak 
Women 


are made strong 
. with PEARL- 
Wrie The little 
woman manages, 
easily, a big wash; 
house-cleaning cannot 
frighten her. Don’t depend 
on your strength as you 
have to—with Soap. PEARL- 
INE does the work—your wits 
plan it. PEARLINE saves at 
every point. It is a regular 
steam-engine in the struggle 
against dirt. 631 


THE BAY STATE FRANKLIN, ; 


An Elegant Russia iron Opes 
Ught, and Easily Moved! 
Suitable for any Room! 
Invaluable for Sick Chambers! 
lly desirable for the 
cool mornings and evenings 
of this season of the year, as 
a SBS > well as in the winter months. 
ap Fine ~*s eae 4 and sta-~ 
shore'houses. Can be fitted 
for wood, coal or gas. Seid Sec dens 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 
Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoves, 


BOSTON. PROVII PROVIDENCE, NEW YORK 


ORNANE MENTAL | FENCE 


25 designs, all steel- 
Handsome, durable.— 
= Cheaper than s wood 
fence. Special aainee- 





























cemeteries, 

KeKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE CO., 
441 North 8t., 

Kekomo, 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and eff 

| roy medicine. Proprie' Ww = 

Queen Victoria St., Lon Lemton. Rogiand Wholesale som) 

E. Fougera & Ce., 30 North William St., N. ¥. 


DOXXOKX 
XIX 

















Made also with 


Light an eye 
them. Bronze M 











Patentee and M’f'r, 


Wilson's Rolling 
Partitions 


blackboard surface, A ma:velous con- 
venience, easily operated, very durable. 


Outside Venetians 


combining blind and awning. Applied to any window, 
om Ee so strong that storms cannot harm 
. Last for years. Also Inside 


Venetians and Rolling Steel Shutters. Men ion this paper 


for free pamphlet. aAs, Wo Rots WILSON, 





i i i i ed 


For dividing church 
and school buildings, 
Sound-proof, air-tight. 


20th St., New York 

















28 Years’ Experience 


SELLING DIRECT. 


We manufacture 178 styles of vehicles and 65 styles of harness 
and we sell di lesale prices. 


irect to youat who 


WE HAVE NO ACENTS 


and are 


se siti: : 
nywhere vam rivilege of cupaantion, usrancecing 
‘Our ljne yaor Depot Wi 


manufacturers of vehicles and harness 
to the consumer ex< oot om WwW Ark Z 


ve on the 
of the larges' ion, Yourun 


‘or we ship 


consists of Rocka’ mares 
tntyles of 


ns, Mi 
Sen tor our large illustrate. tee, anda aer 


Elkhart Carriage and Harness Manfg. Co. 


W. C. PRATT, Secy. 





ELKHART, INDIANA. 





1 clean between the teeth, hence Iam a peculiar tooth brush. 






brush. Sy any 


Sold Only in-a Yellow Box—for your ur protection. 


Curved handle and face 8 fit th th, Brist) 
between the teeth. Hole le in handle 3 and pants 


hold it. This means much to clean! pemsone—the only ones who like our 
bot "7. route h Tosuths.” 


Shildren’s 25c. By mail or at dealers’. 
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Tangles 


~-27.. ANAGRAM | 
I. 


am 


There were two marriages that day ; 

In one, December wed with May ; 

In one, a stalwart, six-foot bride, 

To a plump, pigmy groom was tied ; 

The sexton, standing on the stairs, 

Said to himself, ““ What TIDY PAIRS.” 
’ Ir. 

He Walks his daily rounds, 

He marks the timbers’-bounds, 

To guard them from attacks 

Of stealthy woodman’s ax. 

The blue sky overhead, 

The golden wheat-fields spread, 

He takes no heed of these ; 


His care is all FOR TREES. 
M. C. 8. 


28, A ROMANCE IN INTERROGATION 
POINTS 


(Names of objects familiar on the coast. ) 

1. What vessels are known by his surname? 
2. From what town of Italy did he come tw the 
easide? 3. What was his occupation befores 
he became a fisherman? 4. What was the 
name of the young nursemaid with whom he 
fell in love? 5. What did she wear on her 
head? 6. What was her gown trimmed with ? 
7. When they were walking and she stepped 
on an oyster shell, what did it dotoher? 8. 
What did he have to do in order to get her 
home again? 9. When he tried to propose, 
what did hedo? 10. When she nearly broke 
his heart by cruel coquetry, what did he re- 
solve to do? 11. Yet he soon again became 
her humb!e what? 12. And when she wanted 
to learn how to row, what did he try to do? 
13. What kind of fruit did she accept from 
him?. 14. What bird did she ask him for? 
15. What did they ask a preacher to do for 
them? 16. ** Yes,” said he, “you shall be ”’—? 

: MABEL P. 





ANSWERS 


24. Prue and I (G. W. Curtis); The Excursion 
(W. Wordsworth) ; Our Mutual Friend (C. Dickens); 
The Surgeon’s Daughter (W. Scott); Treasure Is- 
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land‘(R-L. Stevénson)} Thrée Men’ ifi a‘ Boat (J. K. 


‘ Jeréme); My Point of View (H. Drumniond); Rep- 


resentative Men (R. W. Emerson); Study In Scarlet 
(Ac C. Doyle); In Black and White (R. Kipling); 
The Fourth Generation (W. Besant); The Treasure 
Ship (H. Butterworth); A Strange Story (E.'B. Lyt- 
ton); Isle of Unrest (H. 8. Merriman); Isle of’ the 
Winds (S. R. Crockett); In the Palace of the King 
(F. M. Crawford); The Green Flag (A. C.. Doyle); 
The Day’s Work (R. Kipling); Poor People (I. K. 
Friedman); In Circling Camps (J. A. Altsheler) ; 
Red Rock (T. N. Page); Little Beasts of the Field 
and Wood (W..E. Cram); A Duet with’ an Occa- 
sional Ohorus (A. ©. Doyle); Linnét (G. Ailen); Men 
with the Bark On (F. Remington); Sailing Alone 
Around the World (J. Slocum); Mine Own People 
(R. Kipling); Twenty Years After (A. Dumas); The 
Choir Invisible (J. L. Allen); Problems of Life (Ly- 
man Abbot); Treasure Island (R. L. Stevenson); 
Life Indeed (E. B. Coe). 

25. “‘Books we know are a substantial world, 
both good and pure.” 

26. 1. Harriet Beecher Stowe: Doctor Hopkins. 
2. Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: Evangeline Belle- 
fontaine; Miles Standish. 3. William Black. 4. 
George W. Cable. 5: Charles Lamb. 6. R. D. 
Blackmore: John Ridd; Lorna Doone. 7. Char- 
lotte Bronté Nicholls: Jane Eyre ; Edward Fairfax 
Rochester. 8. Charles John Huffam Dickens: 
Davd Trotwood Copperfield; Betsy Trotwood; 
Uriah Heep; Wilkins Micawber ; Daniel Peggotty ; 
Rosa Dartle; Dora Spenlow; Agnes Wickfield, 
Sam Weller; Wackford Squeers; Mark Tapley; 
Paul Dombey. 9%. (Sir) Walter Scott: Amy Rob- 
sart. 10. Charles Reade: Gerard Eliassoen ; Mar- 
garet Brandt. 

Excellent solutions have been received from the 
following: G. A. Wheeler, East Orange, N. J., 22; 
23; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 18, 20; Nil- 
lor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 21, 22, 23; C. A. 
Pierce, Westfield, Mass., 22, 23; S. J. B., Medford, 
Mass., 22. 

The “ mesquite ” tree of 16 leads S. J. B. to guess 
that Myrtle lives in Arizona. This isn’t quite cor- 
rect, Myrtle’s home being in the State of Washing. 
ton. 








Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
ad litional line ten cents, counting eivhkt words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








FAIRBANKS-—In St. Johnsbury, Vt., May 4, Mary E., 
wife of the late Gov. Horace Fairbanks, aged 77 yrs. 


JACKSON—In Andover, May 1, William T. Jackson, son 
of the late Kev. Samuel T. Jackson, D. D., aged 57 yrs. 

MAY-—In Randolph Center, Vt., April 8, Rev. Edwin M. 
May, aged 34 yrs. 
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Don’t ‘ 
Use a Refrigerator 
unless 


it is kept clean with 


GOLD DUST 
Washing Powder 


The taint of decaying particles 
of food is absolute poison. 


T 













ACH YOU FREE 


AY. 
Nickel and M: 
At home or traveling, using and selling 
"se Machines. Pilates 





im 
Watches, Jewelry, Tableware, — 
metal goods. SQ EXPERIENCE. 


wearer fl Ay ae tosis, lathes, materials, 
te., Reyal, new & process, 

and omy Write coders Foust. camalen ete TREE. 
P. GRAY & C@., Plating Works, CINCINNATI, O. 
















Established 1859. 


J. §. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
== Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers = 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... . 
. «+» Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 





























Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the establishment. 





























If your dealer 
does not have 
them—vwrite to 
the nearest 

agency of 

STANDARD 
OIL CO. 



















CHURCH ORGANS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
FREE ON APPLICATION % wt vs 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
{80 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Factories : Brattleboro, Vt. > 
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The inventions of the Nine- 
teenth Century will save 
MANY CENTURIES 
of labor in ages to come. 


True, abowe all things, 
of the 


Remington 


TYPEWRITER 


No labor-saving invention of the century | 


appeals so strongly to the 
brain worker. It enables 
him to do twice the writing 
with half the labor and in 
half the time, 


Grand Prix, Paris, 1900 
Outranking all medals 


1900 
4 








Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 Broadway, New York 





RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 





Parties under special escort will leave Boston, June 3, 
6, 10, 13, 17, 20 and 27, for the 


Pan-American 
Exposition. 





These dates will prove specially attractive for persons- who 
wish to visit the great Exposition and return in season to 
arrange for their annual summer outing at the seaside or 
among the mountains.’ In connection with the June 13, 20 and 
27 trips, there will be supplementary tours to various attractive 
resorts, including the Thousand Islands, Montreal, Ausable 
Chasm, the Adirondack Mountains, ete. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets to all points. 


{#~ Send for illustrated Pan-American circular, giving full 
particulars of our Exposition tours. 


RAYMOND @ WHITCOMB CO. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New. York. 1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Have Ry od last season’s outfit dyed or cleansed and re- 
finished so it will look like new, by our French process. 
Why discard 5 clothing when it can be overhauled and 
worn as second best? You can 


RELY ON 


our methods of cleansing, and need not hesitate to trust us 
with articles of the most delicate textures. We dye or 
cleanse and refinish PROPERLY, ALL materials of tal 
hold use and clothing of all kinds. 


LEWANDO'S 


Established 
70 Years 
i ieineiaiaabacaedl 


‘ FANCY DYERS 
FRENCH CLEANSERS 
FINE LAUNDERERS  4RGEST IN 
Evening Dresses Cleansed Pryrezis, ‘niche 
LACE CURTAINS AND BLANKETS CLEANSED 


Not Laundered but carefully cl i and finish 


CLOTHES CLEANSED REAL LACES RESTORED 
FEATHER WORK OF ALL KINDS 
TEAMS TELEPHONES 


PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 


17 Temple Place, Boston, & 479 Fifth Ave., New York City 


WATERTOWN ROXBURY CAMBRIDGE LYNN PROVIDENCE 
NEWPORT WORCESTER BALTIMORE NEW HAVEN 


Bundles by mail and 


— 
Book of information 
free 





LEWANDO'S xsi | 


. 





